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FEATURED in this issue ... 


Prusivent in his Inaugural Address 
on January 21st (page 1) gave the much-desired assurance 
that he regards the aggression of Soviet Russia as fixed 
and immutable, intended to conquer all nations and to sub- 
ject all peoples to forced labor in order to increase the 
riches of the USSR and make its victory world wide and 
permanent. He cites facts to verify the aggressive intent 
of the mighty Red power that now expects to take over all 
remaining governments. He is the best informed and best 
qualified soldier in the world. This announcement plainly 
means that when and if the slave empire and free nations 
clash, Mr. Eisenhower will move forward without discussing 
further any question of aggression. It is a declaration of 
war (in advance) which will not be cancelled. This, says 
Mr. Bennett, is the most momentous utterance of the Cen- 
tury. 


Ovr good friend, Hon. Frank T. Bow, Member 
of Congress from Ohio, tells the story (page 3) of the Krem- 
lin’s war on J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI. It is a most 
interesting history. 2 


A sovet exposition of some historical develop- 
ments emanating from freshly formed thoughts in old 
times is “The Importance Of Ideas.” The writer, Dr. John 
D. Garwood of Fort Hayes College, Kansas, gives us some 
unique glimpses of human nature (page 5) including the 
Declaration of Independence and the right to own property. 


Tue most widely discussed man in the United 
States is without doubt Abraham Lincoln, says Thomas 
Brown (page 7). Here was a personality that held the 
attention of millions. Long after his granite memorials 
have crumbled, said Henry Watterson, Lincoln will be 


quoted. 


Georce w. crurp gives us (page 13) a vivid pic- 
ture of Washington and his first Cabinet. The feud be- 
tween Jefferson and Hamilton could not be composed, even 
by Washington. It forms one of the important elements 
which still affect American history. 


A very interesting story of the evolution of 
music and its effect on peoples thinking and actions, re- 
sulting in their attitudes toward government and society, 
is told (page 15) by Raymond Schuessler. 


Tue story of Washington at Valley Forge is told 
by Earl W. Gage (page 17) with many details. 


De. 7, Bouscaren of Marquette Uni- 
versity devotes a chapter to “Communism and the Supreme 
Court” (page 19) which will prove very informative to our 
readers. 


Tue title of Col. William Waller Edwards’ 
article on Cornwallis’ surrender to Washington is “After- 


math Of Yorktown” (page 21). All our history dates to 
that surrender. 
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IKE IDENTIFIES WORLD'S 
“"AGGRESSOR" 


By IRA E. BENNETT 


satellites resulted in Soviet re- 
actions. Dozens of disputes be- 
tween the Soviet Russia and 
Red China and oncoming coun- 
tries plotting for independence 
have ended in genuine, but con- 
cealed aggressions by the Reds. 
All of these are now captives of 
the Reds. 


The skills exercised by high- 


N some respects the most momentous utterance of 
I this Century is this excerpt from the Inauguration 

Speech of President Eisenhower on January 2\st: 

“In the heart of Europe, Germany still stands tragic- 
ally divided. So is the whole Continent divided. And 
so, too, is all the world. The divisive force is inter- 
national Communism and the power that it controls. 

“The designs of that power, dark in purpose, are 
clear in practice. It strives to seal forever the fate 
of those it has enslaved. It strives to break the ties 
that unite the free, and it strives to capture—to exploit 
for its own greater power—the forces of change in 
the world, especially the needs of the hungry and the 
hopes of the oppressed. 

“Thus across all the globe there harshly blow the 
winds of change. And we, though fortunate be our 
lot, know that we can never turn our back to them. 
We look upon this shaken earth, and we declare our 
firm and fixed purpose—the building of a peace with 
justice in a world where moral law prevails .. . We 
know clearly what we seek, and why.” 

For the first time, the President pledges all out as- 
sistance to people who may be attacked by the world’s 
most vicious enemy. For the first time, he sweeps 
away in advance all false claims that the only ag- 
gressor may not necessarily be international Commu- 
nism. 

Communists charged that the United States was 
the aggressor who started the Korean War. Millions 
of brain-washed dupes still believe this lie. The USSR 
would like to prolong that falsehood, so that the truce 
might remain unsettled. This delay has cost the 
United States many millions. In Red China it is 
the universal belief that only the release of an over- 
whelming flood of Red “volunteers” saved Korea from 
“American aggressors.” These “volunteers” are eager 
to resume the war. 

Who was the aggressor in the Suez-Israel deadlock? 
Nobody can positively identify either. Who was the 
aggressor in World War I? Nobody knows, but many 
hold Kaiser Wilhelm responsible. Yet he apparently 
thought he was the target of aggression. Japanese 
writers now insist that America’s “aggressive policy” 
forced Japan to defend itself by her sneak attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Moscow can show to its own satisfac- 
tion that “aggressions in countries” now listed as Red 


ly trained Communist agents 

are remarkable for their patient 
and successful accomplishments, as a rule. Aggressive 
programs are at the bottom of nearly all Red propa- 
ganda. The Reds nearly always concoct falsehoods to 
show the “imperialist” powers are the aggressors. For 
these reasons, among others, it is important that the 
President has taken away in advance all false claims 
of American aggression that may be lodged with the 
neutralists and others that are inclined to favor the 
USSR and Red China. The President can expose the 
aggressors, once and for all, for there is no other ag- 
gressor against the free world than Communism. 

No fewer than 22,000,000 persons have lost their 
lives to the Moscow massacre conspiracy, counting 
deportations, exposure, starvation, executions and 
other brutal methods which were begun, under Lenin, in 
1917, furthered under Stalin and continued under 
Bulganin and Khrushchev. The techniques that carry 
death to victims are very numerous. 

The Chairman of the Select Committee whose list 
of satellites was published on December 31, 1954, was 
Hon. Charles G. Kersten of Wisconsin. His labor on 
satellite experiences was prolonged and indefatigable. 
With his patriotic colleagues on the Committee he 
blazed the way which records the dates when satellites 
were free and when they were overcome by the Moscow 
aggressors. Seventeen nations have been overcome by 


Red Master Minds of Russia, China and Satellites Meet in 
Moscow in Strategy Conference Plotting Next Moves. 
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one techinque or another, and the history of eleven of 
the enslaved satellites was minutely studied. In ad- 
dition, the Committee undertook the gigantic task of 
classifying all subversive techniques. This work has 
made it unnecessary for the United States to quibble 
over the identity of the world’s only aggressor in any 
controversy that may develop. 

Here is the list of satellites: Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Byelorussia, Turkestan, Georgia, North Caucassus, 
Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Ozechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, East Germany, and 
a part of Finland, a part of Japanese former posses- 
sions, outer Mongolia, and Rumania. 

A partial list of the losses of life follows the list of 
satellites. This is based largely on hearsay testimony 
given to the House Committee. 

Poles deported—1,692,000; children, 60,000. 

Katyn Forest massacre—14,000. 

Ukraine—massacre of Kiev army by Voroshiloff, 
12,500 and all male children. 

Ukraine—10,000. 

Byelorussia—4,500,000. 

Georgia—200,000. 

Balts—140,000. 

Hungary—120,000 deported. 

Slave labor camps—approximately 15,000,000. 

Bulgaria—11,000. 

The power of Moscow is undiminished, according to 
President Eisenhower. He gives no names, but ap- 
parently he feels that both Bulganin and Khrushchev 
are now firmly in the saddle. What they have in mind, 
of course, is a secret, except that both of these former 
Stalinist massacre-masters declare that the United 
States must and will be destroyed. “We'll bury you,” 
said Khrushchev to American diplomats. 

When and by what means the next country is to 
be enslaved is not known, but it is generally assumed 
that the storm center will be in Arabian near areas, 
aimed at subjugation of the Middle East and North 
Africa. The disruption of NATO powers is a major 
objective of Moscow. 

In “The Merry Wives of Windsor” appears a brag- 
gart, blustering scoundrel called “Pistol,” one of 
Falstaff’s hangers-on. After Falstaff refused to give 
Pistol another penny, Pistol retorts: “Well, now, the 
world’s mine oyster which my sword will open.” 

Communist Russia has swallowed seventeen coun- 
tries and still craves more as their appetites for “oys- 
ters” increase. Nothing has been more palatable to 
them than the gulping down of juicy victims. The 
satellites supply life-giving slave labor to the Reds who 
are building up the strength needed for the major 
conquest of all free nations. “The world’s mine oyster” 
echoes the braggart Pistol, “which my sword will 
open.” 

Now, at last, freedom is alert, ready and armed 
with the weapons that can strike down the world’s 
assailant. 

There had been widely circulated a rumor that Mr. 
Kaganovich, a member of the USSR Presidium, had 
been attacked by friends of Khrushchev and Bulganin, 
but had failed to kill him; and that these friends were 
now on the warpath with intent to destroy “B and K” 
and to disrupt the Presidium. But it appears that 


there was no truth in this rumor; that all members 
of the Presidium are presently on good terms, co- 
operating on the plans already adopted for the achieve- 
ment of the world dictatorship. 

If it be true that all members of the Soviet hierarchy 
are working in harmony for world conquest no more 
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disappointing news could be circulated to dismay the 
free nations. It means that the process of acquiring 
satellite slave-labor by the millions is still operating 
successfully; and observers now have no doubt that 
the USSR will base its plans upon conquest of Arab 
satellites, followed eventually by the forcible taking 
over of Israel by massacre if necessary. The Soviets 
are short-handed now, with their most loyally proven 
people largely occupied in patrol or in the deporta- 
tion of the masses. No one is released and no satellite 
territory is yielded up, even to the Poles. 


The key to Soviet acquisition of slave labor is Cairo. 
Nasser still leans towards colonialism under the USSR. 
He shares in Soviet plans to destroy Israel and take 
over all its workers. 


In spite of the hope of avoiding violence in the Mid- 
die East it seems improbable that the United States 
will resort to war to head off the Soviet advance. The 
gradual absorbtion of sovereignties in Arabia seems to 
be more probable than military force. This would mean 
the onward march of satellite subjugation in North 
Africa, and an eventual war in defense of liberty. 


EXPANSION OF THE COMMUNIST COLONIAL EMPIRE SINCE 1939 
USSR annexed Year Aree Popwiatioa 
(square wiles) 
1. OF we 19 3, 100,900 
3. 1980 25,000 2, 20,000 
1980 23,000 3.000, 900 
Part OF Last 1085 ‘oo 1,200,000 
6. 1985 +, 730,000 
7. CASTER «9,900 11,000,000 
PART OF 1990 17.000 
Tammy Tove sae 62,000 65,000 
©. reas 17, 639,000 
Soviet satellites 
1986 ©, 700 1, 90,000 
a. Pu 1986 7, 00,000 
». CZECHO 38,000,000 
sector 
121, 00 2, 20,000 
1985 626 000 1,000,000 
Communist China's Colonie! 
Empire 
1949 3, 281, 000 582,000, 009 
3081 72,000 12,000,000 


Results of Red Russia and Red China Aggression Since 1939. 


O one will be surprised to learn that the Kremlin 
N long ago formally declared war on the FBI and 
all its works. 
But it does come as a bit of a shock to read that 
Moscow’s declaration of war on J. Edgar Hoover was 
ratified in Washington on February 6, 1940. 

On that date an undisclosed number of Communist 
leaders in Washington held a secret meeting, to launch 
a nation-wide drive in an effort to destroy the director 
of the American forces against Red espionage, sabo- 
tage, and diplomatic infiltration. At that moment, 


the services of certain Congressmen would be enlisted 
in endeavoring to obtain Congressional restrictions 
upon the Bureau’s activities.” 

(For those loyal Americans who would not believe 
that the Kremlin had its devoted servants in both the 
U. S. House and Senate during the New Deal years, 
Whitehead’s book will prove triply revealing.) 

In the perspective of history, the details of the Com- 
munist campaign against Hoover are not important. 
Suffice it to say they were in the normal pattern of 
Kremlin treachery, savagery, lawlessness, and im- 
morality. The effort was sus- 
tained intensively in Washing- 


KREMLIN WAR ON THE F.B.I. 


By HON. FRANK T. BOW 


U. 8. Representative From Ohio 


ton for some forty days, sup- 
ported publicly in both the 
House and Senate. It then 
tapered off as the Dunkirk dis- 
aster approached in Europe. 

Despite the increasing in- 
tensity of the European war, 
however, the Kremlin assault 


on the FBI was sustained, in 


the infamous Hitler-Stalin Pact was in effect, and the 
first objective of Moscow’s program was to cripple 
and frustrate American defense efforts. Communist 
Party membership was at its all-time peak in America. 
Communists were on the Federal payroll in every de- 
partment and agency of the government as well as in 
key spots in labor unions operating with national 
defense industries, in educational institutions, in the 
movies and other fields including religious circles and 
the writers profession. 


The intimate details of the Kremlin’s war on Hoover 
are revealed for the first time in “The FBI Story,” by 
Don Whitehead, recently published. The book is the 
first full-blown, authentic story of J. Edgar Hoover’s 
life of service in defense of America. To read this 
thrilling story of the FBI fight against pagan terrorism 
since 1920, is to realize a new sense of appreciation 
and thanksgiving for the integrity, character, and 
patriotic devotion of J. Edgar Hoover and his entire 
FBI staff. Had that unit of government failed, the 
whole tide of world history surely would have changed 
—and proud America might today, like Hungary 
and Poland, be striving in blood and terror in 
an effort to regain the precious heritage of free- 
dom under law. 

But the FBI did not fail. It stood like a rock— 
even against the centralized, unified, world-wide Krem- 
lin offensive of 1940, which was sponsored and aided 
actively by Washington party-liners, in and out of the 
New Deal government. 

As outlined in the secret Washington meeting of 
February 6, 1940 (of which the FBI was fully informed 
quite promptly), the campaign against Hoover was to 
be conducted in two major phases, first a nation-wide 
clamor against the FBI for alleged violation of the 
“eivil liberties” of American leftists, and secondly, 
an intensive personal attack on Director J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

“Communist writers were assigned to this second 
phase of the campaign.” (page 171) 

(If you are one of those busy Americans who did 
not know there were active Communist writers in 
the Washington press galleries during the New Deal 
years, Don Whitehead’s story will prove doubly re- 
vealing. ) 

On another aspect of the get-Hoover campaign, the 
story says: “It was also planned at the meeting that 


waves and tides, until Pearl 

Harbor, December 7, 1941. 
Several years later, Whitehead recalls, Director Hoover 
remarked casually to a visitor, “No one outside the 
FBI and the Department of Justice ever knew how 
close they came to wrecking us.” 

The alarming scope of Communist operations in 
the U. 8S. A. during the years 1936-40 is indicated by 
an FBI report from Michigan, in 1937. Philip Ray- 
mond, a Detroit Communist, was publicly offering a 
salary guarantee of $300 a month for American sym- 
pathizers who volunteered for the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade in Spain. Physical examinations were made 
by three doctors attached to the Detroit Health De- 
partment. “The doctors’ fees were billed to the City 
of Detroit, not to Raymond.” (page 173) 

Communist-line newspapers grew apologetic in their 
condemnation of wire-tapping, yet the FBI files dis- 
close that one well-known newspaper, through a friend- 
ly telephone operator, actually intercepted a 1939 
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phone call from President FDR to one of his Cabinet 
officers, at 4 a.m. The President called his adviser 
to inform him that Poland was at war with Germany. 

“In the same manner, the paper had another scoop 
on England’s declaration of war one hour before the 
late Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain’s speech was 
broadcast.” (page 341) 


How did the FBI discover that Roosevelt’s conversa- 
tions with his Cabinet officer were being intercepted? 

“The reporter wrote his boss, and the letter was 
picked out of a wastepaper basket by one who thought 
it wasn’t cricket to listen in on the President’s con- 
versations with a Cabinet member. He took the letter 
to the FBI, which blocked further interception of 
calls.” (page 342) 

At another point the pro-Communist press in New 
York and Washington went into a tizzy over news 
that one of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s social secre- 
taries was under investigation by the FBI. 

The “grand lady” wrote: “This type of investiga- 
tion seems to me to smack too much of Gestapo methods 
... and seems to me to show inefficiency upon the part 
of the person who ordered it.” 

Hoover’s personal inquiry disclosed that the request 
for this investigation had come from the White House 
—from William H,. McReynolds, Secretary of the Ad- 
visory Commission to the Council of National Defense. 

Over a period of several months beginning July 11, 
1940, McReynolds, a White House secretary, requested 
a personal FBI check on no less than twenty members 
of the White House and National Defense Council 
staffs. Only the case of Mrs. Roosevelt’s social sec- 
retary leaked to the press. 

To the FBI this news leak concerning a White House 
staff member came as “a small warning of the dif- 
ficulties and misunderstandings that would develop 
in the government’s investigation of its employees 
during the Cold War that was to come.” (page 277) 

In February 1944, Hoover was shocked breathless to 
learn that the Office of Strategic Services, in the Penta- 
gon, has negotiated a secret arrangement with Foreign 
Commissar Molotov, in Moscow, under which the ter- 
roristic Communist secret police, NKVD, were to be 
authorized to set up a regional operations office in 
Washington. 

Under date of February 10, 1944, Hoover wrote a 
strong letter to Harry Hopkins urging that no such 
plan be considered seriously. An NKVD office in 
Washington would be “highly dangerous,” Hoover 
warned. This letter was delivered to Hopkins in the 
White House by special courier from the FBI. A like 
warning was sent to Attorney General Biddle. The 
project soon was forgotten. That’s how close we came 
to having permanent NKVD branches throughout 
America—in Washington, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Detroit, Atlanta, Dallas, Los Angeles, and 
other large cities. (page 228) 

No less than 263 FBI agents worked at various times 
on the Alger Hiss case, as revealed by the testimony of 
Whitaker Chambers. Colonel Boris Bykov, the Kremlin 
spy to whom Chambers delivered his courier pouches 
in New York, once gave Chambers an extra $1,000 
cash “to buy gifts for his best four sources,” in Wash- 
ington. These four later were identified by the FBI— 
Hiss, in State, George Silverman, in Commerce; Harry 
Dexter White, in the Treasury, and Henry Julian Wad- 
leigh, in Agriculture. 

Thus did the Kremlin web cover New Deal Wash- 
ington in 1936-37. (page 284) 

It was to prevent exposure of this traitorous ring 
that the Communists in 1940, set up the world-wide 
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hue and ery over civil liberties. They knew well that 
exposure of the Red network in Washington could come 
only through the FBI. To undermine and destroy 
the FBI was the only safe course for Communism. 

Fortunately for the whole world, the FBI was not 
destroyed as every knock became a boost. From Alger 
Hiss and Harry Dexter White, the narrative of trea- 
son and betrayal moves on to the celebrated case of 
Judith Coplon, an employee of the Department of 
Justice who delivered secrets directly from the De- 
partment of Justice; to Klaus Fuchs, who gave the 
vital secrets of the atomic bomb’s trigger mechanism 
to the Russians from Sante Fe, N. M.; to Harry Gold, 
to David and Ruth Greenglass, to Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg. Through this ring, we now learn, Moscow 
had the innermost secrets of our A-bomb a whole month 
before the first test explosion at Alamogordo, N. M., 
early in July, 1945 (page 315) 

Never in all human history had a nation been so 
thoroughly sabotaged by the spy system of a “friendly 
power.” 

Yet, rich as it is with documentation of treachery 
against America, Whitehead’s book somehow neglects 
or ignores several historic episodes of Communist be- 
trayal from within. There is no mention, for example, 
of the historic Bonus March on Washington, in 1952; 
the Michigan sit-down strikes in 1937; nothing to il- 
luminate the shocking Racy Jordan revelations con- 
cerning Harry Hopkins’ secret shipments of uranium 
to Russia; nothing on the celebrated Harry Bridges 
deportation order, which never has been executed; 
nothing on the delivery of U. S. Treasury plates to 
Russia for the clandestine manufacture of occupation 
currency in Germany after World War LI. 

The logical explanation for such conspicuous omis- 
sions probably is that all of these cases are still “open” 
in the public record—matters still to come before the 
courts, or still pending in some complex phase of 
judicial proceedings. A later volume of FBI history 
surely would throw light on all of these pivotal episodes 
of Red infiltration in New Deai Washington. 

With the end of the war in 1945, world Communism 
quickly abandoned the “united front” technique of co- 
operation with non-Communist powers. In the U.S. A. 
this change in tactics was signalized by the re-estab- 
lishment of the Communist Party, which had tem- 

(See KreMuin Wark ON THE F.B.1., Page 20) 
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WELL known philosopher of the twentieth cen- 
tury observed: “The ideas of economists and 
political philosophers, both when they are right 

and when they are wrong, are more powerful than is 
commonly understood. Indeed the world is ruled by 
little else. Practical men, who believe themselves to 
be quite exempt from any intellectual influences, are 
usually the slaves of some defunct economist. Mad- 
men in authority, who hear voices in the air, are dis- 
tilling their frenzy from some academic scribbler of 
a few years back. I am sure that the power of vested 


ment was relegated to the position of a servant of 
the peopie. The individual was to keep the fruits of 
his labor. 

The 20th century has been one of change of ideas 
in economics, The magnitude of the conflict in labor 
and industrial relations, the demand for protective 
legislation of various kinds, the demand for price 
supports and subsidies, the stupendous costs of two 
world wars in a generation, the concomitant problem 
of inflation and debt management, the stringent tax 
program necessitated by increased government spend- 
ing, these are forces of impon- 
derable import on the thinking 


THE IMPORTANCE OF IDEAS 


By DR. JOHN D. GARWOOD 


Professor at Fort Hayes Kansas, State College 


in the field of economics. 

In the midst of change in 
ideas concerning The Truth, in 
a half century where concepts 
have been streamlined and 
tailored to particular situa- 
tions, it may be worthwhile to 
turn back and examine the 


initial premises upon which our 


interests is vastly exaggerated compared with the 
gradual encroachment of ideas.” 

Victor Hugo once said that nothing in this world 
is so powerful as an idea whose time has come. 

Another philosopher long ago said: “Tell me today 
what the philosopher thinks, the university professor 
expounds, the schoolmaster teaches, the scholar pub- 
lishes in his treatises and textbooks, and I shall pro- 
phesy the conduct of individuals, the ethics of busi- 
nessmen, the schemes of political leaders, the plans 
of economists, the pleadings of lawyers, the decisions 
of judges, the legislation of lawmakers, the treaties 
of diplomats, and the decisions of a state a genera- 
tion hence.” 

Throughout the centuries man has acknowledged 
that the “pen is mightier than the sword,” that ideas 
live on past battlefields and shape the conduct of man 
wherever he may be. It is not necessarily that an 
idea be right that makes it dominant, it is that it 
dominates the waking hours of some thinker. He in 
turn interprets it and puts it forth as The Truth, and 
this Truth in turn leads to a course of action among 
men. 

Thus, reasonable and prudent men are persuaded 
that this idea represents the good way of life. These 
men include our lawmakers, our judges, our business- 
men, our teachers, our laymen. It is in this fashion 
that a nation’s economic and social philosophy is 
formed, changed, or maintained. 

The American Revolution represented a new eco- 
nomic and social frame of reference. The Founding 
Fathers believed that: “Each of us has an inalienable 
right to life. The right-to-life concept requires the 
right to protect one’s life and right to sustain that 
life, sustenance of life being the fruits of one’s labor 
or, bluntly, one’s honestly acquired property. The 
right to life without these secondary and corollary 
rights is utterly meaningless. To secure these rights 
we will appoint ourselves an agent. It shall be 
the duty of this agent to do for all of us collectively 
but equally that which we have a right to do for our- 
selves individually. The agent (government) shall de- 
fend our lives and our livelihoods, shall invoke a com- 
mon justice, and shall keep the records incidental 
thereto. It will otherwise leave us free to pursue our 
own interests, whatever our interests may be.” 

These ideas were revolutionary in that the people 
had made themselves completely sovereign. Govern- 


economy was founded. 
Professional economists will 

readily recognize the premises as those expounded by 
the great Scot economist Adam Smith in his epoch 
making book Wealth of Nations. These were the ideas 
upon which our capitalistic ideology was founded. 

How should an economic system be organized? The 
classica) economists of which Smith was one, talked 
in terms of competition as the regulator of the econ- 
omy, i.e., competition as an allocator of resources, as 
the determinant of prices—determined in a competi- 
tive market. Thus, what is to be produced, how it 
should be produced, and who shall get it, all are de- 
termined by price and competition freely operative. 

The classicists postulated private ownership of the 
means of production as a necessary ingredient if a 
nation were to become wealthy and powerful. Thus, 
private property and right of inheritance were deemed 
essential. Profit was visualized as the carrot to in- 
duce production and motivate activity. Firms would 
go into a field if a profit were possible and thus produce 
only those goods wanted by consumers who were will- 
ing to pay the price. 

Freedom of contract and the rights and duties of 
contract were part of the capitalistic ideology. 

The principle of laissez faire dominated classical 


ment that Ended in the Free and Independent States, The 
United States of America. 
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economics. It was believed that if government would 
keep hands off the economy, self interest of individuals 
would lead them into channels of activity most salu- 
tary for themselves and hence most beneficial for 
society. It was thought that the public weal would be 
maximized only by a minimum of government inter- 
ference. The government would presumably protect 
its citizens from foreign foes and from brigands and 
lawbreakers at home. 

Individual freedom, unfettered economic and social 
activity, is the sine qua non of Smith’s thinking. In 
his Theory of Moral Sentiments (1759) on the Charac- 
ter of Virtue he makes these observations: 

“As he (the individual) grows up, he soon learns 
that some care and foresight are necessary for provid- 
ing the means of gratifying those natural appetites, 
of procuring pleasure and avoiding pain, of procuring 
the agreeable and avoiding the disagreeable tempera- 
ture of heat and cold. In the proper direction of this 
care and foresight consists the art of preserving and 
increasing what is called his external fortune. 

“Though it is in order to supply the necessities and 
conveniences of the body that the advantages of ex- 
ternal fortune are originally recommended to us, yet 
we cannot live long in the world without perceiving 
that the respect of equals, our credit and rank in the 
society we live in, depend very much upon the degree 
in which we possess, or are supposed to possess, those 
advantages. The desire of becoming the proper objects 
of this respect, of deserving and obtaining credit and 
rank among our equals, is perhaps the strongest of 
all our desires; and our anxiety to obtain the advan- 
tages of fortune is, accordingly much more excited 
and irritated by this desire than by that of supplying 
all the necessities and conveniences of the body, which 
are always very easily supplied. 

“In the steadiness of his industry and frugality, in 
his steadily sacrificing the ease and enjoyment of the 
present moment for the probably expectation of the 
still greater ease and enjoyment of a more distant 
but more lasting period of time, the prudent man is 
always supported and rewarded by the entire approba- 
tion of the impartial spectator, and of the representa- 
tive of the impartial spectator, the man within the 
breast. 

“The wisdom of every state of commonwealth en- 
deavors, as well as it can, to employ the force of the 
society to restrain those who are subject to its au- 
thority from hurting or disturbing the happiness of 
one another. The rules which it establishes for this 
purpose constitute the civil and criminal law of each 
particular state of the country. The principles upon 
which those rules either are or ought to be founded, 
are the subject of a particular science of all sciences by 
far the most important, but hitherto, perhaps, the least 
cultivated—that of natural jurisprudence; concerning 
which it belongs not to our present subject to enter 
into any detail. A sacred and religious regard not 
to hurt or disturb in any respect the happiness of our 
neighbor, even in those cases where no law can prop- 
erly protect him, constitutes the character of the 
perfectly innocent and just man. 

“Every man, as the Stoics used to say, is first and 
principally recommended to his own care; and every 
man is certainly, in every respect, fitter and abler to 
take care of himself than of any other person. Every 
man feels his own pleasures and his own pains more 
sensibly than those of other people. The former are 
the original sensations—the latter the reflected or 
sympathetic images of those sensations. The former 
may be said to be the substances — the latter the 
shadow.” 


NATIONAL REPUBLIC 


This concept of individual well being is nowhere 
more striking in evidence than in the early history of 
our country. When the early settlers came to this 
country each family made the things it needed, i.e., 
the family grew its own food, spun its own yarn, made 
its own cloth and clothes, built its own house. The 
pioneer knew that his welfare depended upon his in- 
dividual efforts. 

As the number of settlers increased and towns 
came into being, people stopped doing everything for 
themselves. One man would fish, another would grow 
wheat. Another would make shoes. 

When the fisherman traded fish for wheat and the 
farmer wheat for fish, each knew he was trading his 
own work for the work of another. Because each 
knew how hard he had worked, each wanted to get 
the most he could for his work. Hence, each would 
bargain very competitively. If trade occurred, it 
took place because each thought it to his advantage 
to trade. Money lubricated the wheels of trade and 
commerce. 

Many of the early settlers came to America to get 
away from the force of government. The concept 
of the individual and his rights to act singly or in 
concert as he wished, was burned deep in the hearts 
of these people from the coasts of Europe. 

In both Plymouth and Jamestown the colonies 
started out by putting all their food in a common 
storehouse and letting each family share it. The plan 
did not work well. Unmarried men did not like to 
work to support the wives and children of other men. 
Fathers of families did not like their wives to wash 
clothes for unmarried men. Lazy colonists did not 
do their share—and the hard working ones did not 
like to raise food for the lazy. 

In both settlements the people almost starved— 
then they stopped trying to live in common. They 
let each person work for himself and his family. Con- 
ditions improved almost at once. The colonists soon 
had enough to eat. 

As trade increased, stores, warehouses, and ships 
were needed. Farsighted men saw that the colonists 
would be willing to pay for these additional trade 
conveniences. Thus, these men looked ahead, saved 
enough money to stock the stores, build the ships, and 
the warehouses. 

For their work these men were rewarded with profits 
in place of wages. 

The concept of the rights of private property be- 
came engendered in the minds of people. It was 
apparent that all profited by respecting the right of 
each individual to use his capacities and property 
as he saw fit. 

Briefly, although the colonists did not speak the 
academic jargon and the great majority of them did 
not know of Adam Smith, nevertheless, experience 
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THE FLAG 


No person shall display the flag of the United 
Nations or any other national or international 
flag equal, above, or in a position of superior 
prominence or honor to, or in place of, the 
flag of the United States at any place within 
the United States or any Territory or posses- 
sion thereof. 


(Public Law 107—83d Congress, Chapter 183—Ist Session, S 694 
Approved July 9, 1953.) 


ORE books have been written about Abraham 
Lincoln, his life and works, than about any 
other human. Over 3,000 different items were 
listed in bibliographies up to 30 years ago, and many 
new books have since been written, each attracting 
popular attention. Last summer’s avalanche of Civil 
War histories, commentaries and narratives (over one 
hundred first class books) prove conclusively that 
great characters, great events, great literature and 
letters can stand the test of time and that great events 
will never be forgotten. 
In two years the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln will be cele- 


New birth of new soil—the First American.” 

Speaking of Lincoln, Charles A. Dana, lifelong edi- 
tor of the “New York Sun” and war correspondent, 
said: “He was a patriot and a wise man. His death 
was a calamity for the whole country. It left his 
fame without a fault or criticism.” 

William Dean Howells, America’s leading author in 
his time, wrote from intimate personal familiarity 
with Lincoln: “The purity of his reputation ennobles 
every incident of his career and gives significance to 
all the events of his life.” 

General William Tecumseh Sherman explained Lin- 
coln’s policy: “His earnest desire (was) ... to end 


LINCOLN, A MOST DISCUSSED MAN 


By THOMAS BROWN 


brated. Lincoln’s letters and speeches continue to in- 
spire millions of school boys and girls. His philosophy, 
his quips and stories and his parables command our 
finest brains. His political policies and philosophy 
set patterns for our Presidents who find themselves 
in quandries with perplexing problems. 

The “stories” that still thrill the avid reader include 
those about the primitive one-room, one-window cabin 
wherein he lived; his adventures down the Mississippi 
on trading trips at nineteen; his bankrupt store-keep- 
ing; his postmastering to get newspaper reading; his 
studying and practicing of law in the backwoods; his 
sensational debating career; his unexpected election to 
the Presidency, followed by four years of tragic Civil 
War; and at the moment of victory and the height of 
his prestige, his assassination. 

In the 56 years of Lincoln’s life more lugubrious 
cartoons were drawn and widely printed and more 
hate-filled lampoons were written in purple vitriol 
than ever fire-cracked around another human’s heels. 
Yet after the war, the emancipation and all the Civil 
War’s hurly-burly, almost everyone considered that 
Lincoln was one of the kindest, most understanding 
and most patient of men in America’s history—a true 
martyr to the conflicting currents of national life 
which caught him in their midst and at one unguarded 
moment ended his wisdom, his wit, his superior under- 
standing of all men. 

Henry Watterson, world famed editor of the “Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal,” paid this tribute to Lincoln: 
“A thousand years hence, no story, no tragedy, no epic 
poem will be filled with greater wonder or be read 
with deeper feeling than that which tells of his life 
and death.” The world-famed inventor, Thomas Edi- 
son, said: “His character and service to this country 
will stand as a monument long after the granite 
monuments have crumbled in the dust.” 

P. T. Barnum, the world’s most famous showman, 
said this of Lincoln: “His cheerfulness and wit were 
invaluable during those trying years. His unwavering 
faith that good would finally overcome evil buoyed 
(him) thru the darkest hours.” 

New England’s poet laureate, James Russell Lowell, 
wrote a verse in tribute to Lincoln: 

Our children shall behold his fame, 
This kindly earnest, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, Patient, dreading praise, not blame, 


the war speedily without more bloodshed or devasta- 
tion, to restore all men of both sections to their 
homes.” 

And lest you, in the blaze of glory which en- 
shrines the Gettysburg Address, overlook the powerful 
plea against civil war in Lincoln’s first Inaugural 
Address, let us quote briefly this clear summation of 
his attitudes towards the South, secession, slavery and 
war: 

“Apprehension seems to exist that . . . property, 
peace and security are to be endangered. Yet the 
most ample evidence to the contrary has all the while 
existed. It is found in all the public speeches of him 
who now addresses you. I have no purpose directly 
or indirectly to interfere with the institution of slavery 
in the States where it exists. I believe I have no law- 
ful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so 

. . I now reiterate these same sentiments .. . The 
property, peace and security of no section are to be 
endangered by this Administration. 

“T take the Oath today with no mental reservations, 
no purpose to construe our laws. I suggest it’s safer 
for all to abide by all Acts which stand unrepealed 


Abraham Lincoln at Age 51, and in the Prime of His Life. 
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than to violate any. I hold that in the contemplation 
of Universal Law and the Constitution, the union of 
these States is perpetual. No proper government ever 
had an organic provision for its own ending. 

“All profess to be content in the Union if all con- 
stitutional rights be maintained. Has any right plain- 
ly written in the Constitution been denied? I think 
not. All the vital rights of minorities and individuals 
are so plainly assured . . . that controversies never 
arise concerning them .. . 

“If the minority will not acquiesce, then the ma- 
jority must, or the Government must cease. There is 
no alternative. If the minority will secede rather 
than acquiesce, they make a precedent which in turn 
may divide and ruin them, for a minority of their own 
may secede from them whenever a majority insists .. .” 

These brief exeerpts of Lincoln’s declamations 
against domestic strife, civil disputes and Government 
“secessions” reveal the nobility and greatness of mind 
and heart of the “humble Lincoln.” Do you wonder 
how it came about that this son of a woodsman, with 
but one year of schooling, could reason so compellingly, 
orate so eloquently, express his inmost thoughts and 
feelings so masterfully? Millions of ambitious young 
scholars, with every advantage at their elbow, have 
wondered and still wonder. 

Young Abe Lincoln had a very limited range of 
reading, but he read and re-read until what he read 
had penetrated into his mind and heart and under- 
standing. Weem’s “Life of Washington,” he once 
said, inspired him more than any other book. Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” the States’ legal codes, a few 
choice classics (borrowed) and a few weekly news- 
papers led him to able adult minds and from them 
he absorbed great knowledge. His life-long habit 
of “thinking it over” after every spell of reading or 
listening tenatiously to others enabled him to hold 
fast to the best he could read or hear. His habit of 
writing out his thoughts (sometimes in rythmic verse) 
helped to fix ideas, phrases, thoughts, arguments and 
expressions firmly and permanently in his mind. 
Scientists will always debate as to whether such en- 
vironment exerted the biggest influence on Lincoln, 
or whether some “unknown” ancestor may not, as he 
thought, have cast in him a very highly intelligent 
and understanding strain which gave a better basis 
for his thinking, writing and speaking ability. He 
once said: “I am slow to learn and slow to forget that 
which I have learned.” 

The best way to study and appreciate Lincoln is 
to read his formal addresses and especially his friendly 
letters. His official documents tell the story, and the 
harvests from his personal letters are rich and abun- 
dant in all the humanities. <A few crisp clippings 
from his military wires and letters to officers in the 
field will serve to show his clear-cut commentaries: 

To General Hooker: “I frequently make mistakes 
myself when compelled to do hastily. The recent move- 
ment of your Army is ended without effecting its ob- 


jective. What next? If possible I would be glad of 
another movement early enough to give us some 
benefit...” 


To General McDowell: “. . . Ewell and Jackson are 
still about Winchester. Assuming this, it is for you 
a question of legs. Put in all the speed you can.” 

To General Rosecrans: “I am anxious you do your 
utmost short of rashness.” 

To General Grant (after Vicksburg): “I do not 
believe you and I ever met personally. I write... 


a grateful acknowledgement for the almost inestimable 
service you have done the country. (Reviews strategy 


The Little Log Cabin School Frequented by Lincoln Where 
He Learned By Mentor Graham Tutoring. 


of each.) I now wish to make the personal acknowledg- 
ment you were right and I was wrong.” 

To General McDowell: “You say Geary’s scouts 
report they can find no enemy this side Blue Ridge. 
Neither can I. But have they been to the Blue Ridge 
looking for them?” 

Lincoln’s definition of “Democracy,” as expressed 
in August 1858, is remarkably clear and comprehen- 
sive: 

“As I would not be a Slave, so I would not be a 
Master. This expresses my idea of Democracy. What- 
ever differs from this, to the extent of the difference, 
is not Democracy.” 

Changing “politics” got a clear-cut description 
from him in April 1859 when Lincoln said: 

“About 70 years ago two great political parties were 
formed, with Thomas Jefferson as head of one, and 
Boston the headquarters of the other. It is curious 
that those supposed to descend politically from the 
party opposed to Jefferson should now be celebrating 
his birthday (in Boston), while those claiming political 
descent from him have nearly ceased to breathe his 
name everywhere . . .” 

The Great Emancipator was possibly better under- 
stood by all because of his simplicity. He is credited 
with having said: “Don’t shoot too high or low and 
the common people will understand.” 

Regarding the dangers of attacks from foreign 
armies, Lincoln spoke wisely then and for us now: 

“Shall we expect some trans-Atlantic giant to step 
the ocean and crush us at a blow? Never! All the 
armies of Europe, Asia and Africa combined, with all 
the treasure of the earth . . . with a Bonaparte for 
a commander, could not by force take a drink from 
the Ohio or make tracks on the Blue Ridge in a trial 
of a thousand years... 

“At what point then is danger to be expected? I 
answer: If it overreach us, it must spring up amongst 
us; it cannot come from abroad. If destruction be 
our lot, we ourselves must be its author and finisher.” 

The President’s tender sympathy and humility was 
shown in his letter to Mrs. Bixby of Boston, the mother 
of five heroic sons: 

“Dear Madam: I have just been shown a statement 
that you are the mother of five sons who have died 
gloriously on the field of battle. I feel how week and 
fruitless must be any words of mine which should 
attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so over- 

(See Lixcoun, Page 31) 
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THE ENEMY WITHIN 
OUR GATES 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


Concerning the Activities of Movements Tending 


To Undermine the Institutions of the Republic. 


The recent arrest of two Russian born, naturalized 
Americans, agents of another Soviet espionage ring 
in New York, Jack Soble alias Abromas Sobolevicious 
and wife, Myra, and their accomplice, Jacob Albam, 
also Russian born and an applicant for American 
citizenship, composes the fourth major Soviet espionage 
ring revealed in our country since recognition of Russia 
in 1933. 

Ten Russians were involved in the newest expose of 
the Red Russian espionage ring in our country; they 
are Alexander M. Korotkov, Vitaly G. Tcherniawski, 
Vassili M. Zubilin, Peter V. Fedotov, Leonard D. 
Petroy, Afanasi |. Yofimoy, Christopher G. Petrosian, 
Igor V. Sokolov, Vladimir Alexandrovich and another 
unknown name, These have escaped our clutches. 

The new and what may turn out to be the most 
sensational story of intrigue in the United States 
since the roundup of the Chambers-Bentley rings which 
reached far into our top governmental circles, includ- 
ing Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, John Abt, Lee 
Pressman, Gregory Silvermaster, and others, begins 
with the outbreak of the last war, when one Vassili 
M. Zubilin, Russian under-diplomat, stepped on Ameri- 
can soil from an American convoy ship Christmas Day 
1941, along with scores of American and foreign 
evacuees from Kobe, Japan. He rushed from San 
Francisco to Washington, D. C., and took over as third 
secretary of the Soviet Embassy. At the time the 
Reds were operating a very eflicient espionage ring 
in Canada and in the United States, but Moscow real- 
ized that the heat was being turned on by both gov- 
ernments and proceeded to set up an effective substi- 
tute force to take over the duties of the rings in opera- 
tion. First to gradually take the heat off the former 


FOURTH MAJOR RED SPY RING BROKEN 


agents by reducing their activities, and secondly, to 
be prepared to continue the operations if the network 
of the previous rings were destroyed. 

Zubilin’s duties as third secretary of the Soviet 
embassy in Washington, D. C., was to build up a new 
espionage force in our country, and this he did very 
efficiently. He was previously involved no doubt in 
creating friction between the Japanese government and 
the United States while in Japan, which eventually re- 
sulted in the Japs sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, set- 
ting off the second world war. 

Ambassador William Bullitt, writing from Moscow 
to Secretary of State Hull in 1935, stated according 
to State Department documents, that Russia was pre- 
paring itself for a war between Japan and the USA, 
and that Russia would supply both sides with the 
weapons of war, one by delivering from the West, 
the other by delivering from the East. That Russia 
would financially benefit by such sales and exchanges, 
and set it out in peace until the USA had beaten 
Japan down to defeat, then it would step in, take 
over Manchuria and at the same time finish off China, 
by Sovietizing it. (This is what actually happened 
six years later, 1941.) 


Reds Plotted Japan’s Attack On U. S. A. 


The ground was prepared for such a war by secret 
agents of Russia and at the same time by agents of 
Hitler. Following agreements between Russia and 
Japan, both Hitler and Stalin teamed up to launch 
a war of Europe, then Japan was inveigled into the 
attack on the USA through Pearl Harbor, Zubilin 
was rushed from Japan by American convoy ship and 
took up in the United States where he had left off 
in Japan, this time as third secretary to the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington, D. C., and later as the chief 
of the secret espionage ring in the USA. He was plot- 
ting against us in the USA while we were helping to 
pull the Red embers from the fire, after Hitler and 
Stalin broke relations and became enemies. 

The three individuals now ready for trial in New 
York City are allegedly part and parcel of the Zubilin 
ring. Rosenbergs, Gold, Soble, and Greenglass were 
likewise part of the ring. Judith Coplon, who has 
never gone to trial, but who was in a key spot in the 
Department of Justice when seized contacting another 
member of the Red ring in New York City, allegedly 
had in her possession among other things notations 
regarding Zubilin. Zubilin mysteriously disappeared 


MYRA SOBLE JACK SOBLE 


JACOB ALBAM VASSILI ZUBILIN 


F.BI. Seizes Three Secret Soviet Agents in New York City Allegedly Conspiring to Commit Espionage for Soviet Russia. 
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from the scene and his whereabouts has been unknown 
since. 


Strangely enough Jack Soble (not Sobel), and wife 
were about to leave the United States for Kobe, Japan 
(where Zubilin came from to the USA), when seized 
by the FBI in New York City. They had come to the 
USA on passports from Kobe, some years ago. 


Indications are that others in the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington, D. C., possibly members of the Soviet 
UN delegation and members of the Communist Party 
of the USA, if not others are deeply involved in the 
newly unveiled conspiracy, for two days following the 
arrest of the above three, Major Y. P. Krylov, military 
attache, of the Soviet Embassy was ordered to leave 
the USA as one involved in espionage activities and 
the next day, Vassili Molev, secretary of the Embassy, 
and his wife left the USA hurriedly without explana- 
tion. An Eastern Pennsylvania Communist Party 
official is said to be involved, although not yet seized. 
He was involved earlier indirectly in the Dr. Robert 
Oppenheimer hearings. 

In recent weeks, other countries have ordered Red 
officials out for espionage activities, England, Denmark, 
Sweden and Switzerland as well as two Latin coun- 
tries. The currently exposed ring will no doubt involve 
individuals in France, Canada, England as well as the 
United States. Its ramifications may surpass any yet 
revealed. It is surprising that under the circumstances 
that the USA continues to maintain diplomatic re- 
lations with Russia. What ever small advantage there 
is to such relations certainly is offset by the diplo- 
matic immunity given its plotters and agents of de- 
struction and intrigue who shelter themselves beneath 
the shield of diplomacy. 

There is afoot at the moment a nationwide letter 
and postal card protest to President Eisenhower 
against further relations with Russia, and against any 
grant of relations with Red China. Thousands are 
joining in the campaign, such communications to the 
White House having reached a total of some five thou- 
sand daily it is understood. 


Death Penalty Possible 


Death penalties may be sought by the Department 
of Justice for the three espionage agents for the Soviet 
Government of Russia, two of them naturalized Ameri- 
can citizens, who have been nabbed by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in New York City for col- 
lecting secret information relative to the United 
States’ national defense for transmission to the Soviet 
Union. 

While the details of the espionage was not immedi- 
ately revealed by the Department of Justice, pending 
action by a specially called Federal Grand Jury, there 
are indications the case might parallel the now famous 
Rosenberg case. 

Those arrested: Jack Soble, alias Abromas Sobole- 
vicious, 53, his wife, Myra Soble, 52, and Jacob Albam, 
65, all living in New York City were born in Russia 
and the Sobles became American citizens in 1947, Al- 
bam applied for naturalization in 1951 but his papers 
were still pending on arrest. 

That the Soviet Embassy in Washington, D. C., 
might be tied into the case is indicated by a brief 
statement by the U. S. Attorney handling the case 
that Soble had replaced “the third secretary of the 
Soviet Embassy, Vassili M. Zubilin, as a dominant 
figure in the espionage ring after World War IT.” 

It was indicated that the FBI had been working 
on the case for ten or more years, but even now “upper 
members” of the espionage ring “are not presently 


——RED ESPIONAGE RING WEBS U. S. A. 


Former American Professor Oscar Lange, Who Deserted 

U. S, A. to Take Post as Deputy Commissar of State in 

Poland, Slated for Premier Under New Poland Commu- 
nist Setup. 


identifiable.” One report indicates that the Red ring 
leads into the Communist Party of the United States 
through the Party’s Eastern Pennsylvania chairman, 
now on trial for other violations. 


It will be recalled that these columns reported 
Zubilin’s activities some months ago as “the reported 
head of the N.K.V.D. in North America, one of the 
primary branches of Soviet Intelligence in North 
America.” 


Their Family Relations Are Widespread 


The Sobles have travelled extensively, particularly 
to Canada where he was connected with the Canada 
Brush Ltd., a bristle and brush business owned by 
his brother-in-law, Hassel Chasen. No doubt using 
his connections as a blind. He also was part owner of 
a cafeteria in New York. His brother, Dr. Robert So- 
blen (spelling different) of New York City, stands 
ready to aid in his defense. They went to France 
in 1950 and stayed a year and a half. Albam has been 


(See Enemy, Page 23) 


Cyran Kiewics, Present Premier of Poland, Chou En-lai, 
Premier of Red China and Dictator Gromulka Meet in 
Poland. 
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CNATIONAL REPUBLIC EDITORIALS 


FOR—Fundamental Americanism; Constitutional Repre- 
sentative Government; Constructive National Policies. 


AGAINST—All Subversive Movements Inimical to Amevt- 
ean Ideals, Traditions and Institutions. 


PUBLIC OPINION WHEN PUBLIC OPINION TAKES 

form this month, it presum- 
ably will influence foreign policy as agreed upon by 
the great authorities—the President and Congress. 
There is no sign at present that the two big political 
parties will split into partisan disputes over foreign 
policy. The disposition of all party leaders until Jan- 
uary Ist was to avoid partisan quarrels over foreign 
problems. If partisan obstacles should be injected 
into the President’s program of action on the state 
of the union, the public might be expected to intervene 
in congressional ranks to remind everybody that the 
United States is a single craft which will sink or swim 
as destiny decrees. The people in choosing Eisenhower 
laid down the rule of “no war,” and that is the present 
rule. The problems confronting us are innumerable, 
but all of them are soluble under the rule of “no war.” 
By patience, tact and diplomacy, Ike by-passed the 
switch that he could have turned toward war. 

Trigger-happy Red roulette players and vodka de- 
votees can make havoc, unfortunately, but the pros- 
pects for continued “peace”—punctuated by insults 
and intrigues—seem to satisfy the blood-thirsty Reds 
for the time being. If Americans will use discretion 
in public utterances they may help to prolong this 
uneasy peace. Social contacts with influential Reds, 
including liquids, should be limited. 

There is no need of inviting Soviet leaders to Wash- 
ington, they will not give Americans the truth in any 
event. Their own names are even falsified, Any in- 
quiry by any Red leader as to an invitation to visit 
Washington should be brushed aside. 

Americans are almost unanimous in their opposition 
to admission of Red China in the U.N. At present 
the four-resolution votes in Congress against Red China 
are stamped “unanimous.” The Soviet Union is simi- 
larly abhorred for its butchery of free peoples and 
there is a growing sentiment among the American 
people for serverance of diplomatic relations with 
Russia. 

This, we believe, represents public opinion, which 
doubtless will express itself to Congress. 


THE GENOCIDE TREATY are convinced 


that the United States will never ratify the Genocide 
Treaty pending in the U.N. As we understand it, 
all military officers would be subject to an ignomi- 
nious death penalty if the United States should be 
beaten in war. At any rate, that was the fate of Ger- 
man military officers under the law as enacted by the 
great powers at Nuremberg. They were brave and 
loyal men, and during the war no one ever dreamed 
of punishing them for doing their duty, as officers of 
any nation’s army are compelled to do once their coun- 
try has become involved in war. They did not origi- 


nate or direct the anti-Jewish policy which Hitler, 
the dictator, chose to pursue with such satanic fury, 
and it was only by means of ex post facto legislation 
that these men in uniform were changed from places 
of honor to the infamy of the gallows. 

Under the illogical Nuremberg “law,” American mili- 


tary leaders are subject for the same “offense” to be 
twice put in jeopardy for life or limb, as prohibited 
in our own Bill of Rights. The Constitution of the 
United States cannot be juggled in this way by any 
mush-minded zealot of the United Nations. He can- 
not be brainwashed, unless he has some brains; and yet 
we are told that some former skulking worshiper of 
“world government” in our State Department con- 
trived somehow to attach the approval of this Gov- 
ernment to the draft of the Genocide Treaty. This 
is not the only surreptitious act of somebody in the 
State Department who has in the past betrayed Ameri- 
can policy in order to favor Communist aggression. 
It is high time for the exposure of such traitors. 
Men in Congress have already agreed by heavy ma- 
jorities that they will never vote to ratify the Geno- 
cide Treaty. So for these and for the reasons as above 
stated, we no longer fear that ignorant zeal will induce 
the Senate to attempt violation of the Constitution 
by surrendering the independence of the United States. 
Besides, these legislators are vigorously supported by 
vigilant and patriotic men and women, voting in heavy 
legions and with such assurance of support the legis- 
lators, it is certain, will continue to stand boldly in 
opposition to any effort in the future that is intended 
to rob any American of any soveriegn right. 
Certainly the officers of our armed forces should 
not be ordered into action on foreign soil with the 
feeling that win or lose, they may be faced with punish- 
ment for carrying out the will of their own govern- 


ment. 


DuRING THE LAST FEW DAYS AN 
unprecedented situation has been 


INFLATION 


_ exposed in which certain union labor bosses have 


brazenly refused to cooperate with Congress in main- 
taining the integrity of organized labor. Moreover, 
the testimony points to wholesale corruption by men 
who seem to have robbed unions and members alike 
in a wild conspiracy of wage-boosting and embezzle- 
ment in the face of inevitable exposure by Congress. 

At the same time President Eisenhower has exhort- 
ed both industry and labor to beware of the dangers 
of inflation through boosting of wages, prices and 
bank credits. This plea is made at the time when 
labor unions are enormously profitable and when they 
like industry are palpably subject to heavy setbacks 
from unexpected sources. 

So furious is the rage for installment debts that 
the total of $137 billion has been exceeded by several 
billions. Working men and women now receiving 
higher wages than ever before in history, have indi- 
vidually plunged into debt without regard to possible 
set-backs and with heartless disregard of anti-inflation 
precautions. On this point President Eisenhower, al- 
though courteous, tells union workers the plain truth: 
“Business and labor chieftains can powerfully help 
to bolster the dike against inflation.” He adds: 

“Business leaders must, in the national interest, 
studiously avoid those price rises that are possible 
only because of vital major or unusual needs of the 
whole Nation. Wage increases that outrun produc- 
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tivity are an inflationary factor and impose a particu- 
lar hardship on persons of fixed income. 

“If our economy is to remain healthy, increases in 
wages and other labor benefits negotiated by labor 
and management must be reasonably related to im- 
provements in productivity.” 

The looting of labor union funds and reserves, some- 
times by forgery, has little to do with the statesman- 
like warning of the President. These crimes now com- 
ing to light call for the peremptory whistle of cops 
who wave offenders into the police station. It might 
be asked why does the President warn against union 
labor’s failure to conserve prosperity while hogging 
higher wages at the country’s expense, and yet asks 
Congress to approve his $72 billion budget. 

No doubt the reasoning underlying this estimate 
is based upon the possibility that the United States 
may become involved in war with the Reds who have 
swallowed many nations. President Eisenhower is 
the world’s foremost warrior. He is not seeking ways 
to loosely spend money, but he asks that Congress 
shall make sure that the United States in an emer- 
gency shall win victory over a deadly bomber and 
might save the lives of millions of Americans, Instant 
and overwhelming force to destroy the enemy of all 
mankind is the objective—not the plan, but the ability 
to execute such a plan. The President can execute 
this plan if granted the authority he asks for. If 
nothing happens, the country saves both money and 
human life. In the meantime, in cloudy and thunder- 
ous perplexity, the United States will have done all 
that prudence demands of its protectors. 

Tax reductions can wait, in view of the Eisenhower 
proposal. Union automobile workers received nearly 
$40 million in 1955, an increase of nearly $20 million 
over 1954. The total wealth of labor unions is now 
over $2 billion. Steel workers are on the schedule 
Union workers 


to demand an early wage increase. 
who now refuse to cooperate in holding down the 
rising cost of living, the sure proof of impending in- 
flation, will get no sympathy from the millions of fixed- 
income citizens who must pay taxes that help to finance 
the swine that gulp in great troughs of unearned swill. 


o 
TO MEET AGGRESSION fie probiem of adjust 


ing tax difficulties cannot be solved satisfactorily by 
any government agency. It is likewise apparent that 
it is beyond the power of the United States now to 
satisfy taxpayers who are undergoing the death-squeeze 
of higher living costs, social security grabs, discrimina- 
tion between big and small industries, and seizure 
by Congress of all tax resources, leaving the States 
in poverty. 

It was hoped by taxpayers that relief would be 
fortheoming this year, but the necessity of meeting 
and overcoming the threat of Soviet aggression would 
no doubt make tax reduction a questionable perfor- 
mance at this time. Unless the United States is 
equipped for victory it might as well surrender its 
liberty to the Tartars. 

But provision against Red aggression is not the 
only factor that silences criticism. The increase of 
population alone is an inexplicable phenomenon. The 
Country is rushing toward the 180 million mark, with 
almost no accommodations to protect newcomers. Who 
will look after these new Americans if the government 
fails to provide for them? President Eisenhower 
frankly admits that the population increase is an un- 
solved problem. Yet there is a clamor to further in- 
crease it by widespread immigration. 
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Extortionate excise-tax profits piled upon excise 
taxes run into billions “gypped” from taxpayers. 
Dealers in many cases add a profit on sales, retail and 
wholesale, after collecting the Federal tax. These 
unseen profits bleed away the tax money of consumers 
of liquors, cigarettes, motor cars and accessories, cos- 
metics and dozens of other excises. All are adding 
to the high cost of living, inflation and depreciation 
of the dollar. 

Congress is now powerless. It cannot cancel excise 
tax income without wrecking the Federal budget that 
is to form the Nation’s bridge of security. Many 
business operations now depend upon excise taxation 
for their welfare, while others sneak rich gains from 
unwitting consumers. 

Just how the great complex of taxation, Federal 
and domestic, is to be adjusted is a question that has 
not been answered. But the drift is toward disaster 
and one step that can be taken is to outlaw needless 
wage-boosting and price-increasing. 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


staggering volume, with this year’s foreign-aid “in- 
vestment” to be the largest yet granted by Congress. 
The tax drain upon the Treasury will test the solvency 
and stability of the American Union. 

Is it possible that those responsible for maintain- 
ing solvency and stability have lost all sense of propor- 
tion and all sense of accountability to the States? 
There are growing numbers of citizens who agree that 
the time has come to halt Federal usurpation of in- 
herent State powers, including the power to tax in- 
comes. 

The arguments in favor of granting income-tax 
power to the Government were very plausible. The peo- 
ple became convinced that the Government should 
take over power to impose taxes upon incomes “from 
whatever source derived.” This power proved to be 
a weapon similar to an automatic revolver in the hands 
of a bank robber. The “United States,” in the name 
of the people’s government, proceeded to loot the tax- 
able resources of the States. These resources of im- 
mense wealth were allotted to any authority selected 
by the Government, without regard to the wishes of 
the States, and often in violation of their constitu- 
tional rights. Matters have come to such a pass in 
recent years that some of the States are impoverished 
and are compelled to send their Governors, hat in hand, 
to beg Federal hirelings for restoration of income. Who 
are these autocrats? Not officers elected by the people, 
but politicians chosen by other politicians. 

Today’s estimates of revenue requested by the Gov- 
ernment, if granted, will deprive the States of their 
inherent power to regulate education, domestic tran- 
quility, traffic and commerce within the States, and 
control of patronage to »-edy citizens. Usurpers in 
Congress now assert the r. it to regulate and control 
education, “social security” (in reality patronage to 
needy persons and others not so needy), traffic and 
commerce within the States, and provision for do- 
mestic tranquility. 

To say that these abuses are “unconstitutional” 
means nothing to a bureaucracy that rifles the nation’s 
treasure. Something drastic must be done—something 
that will revise the Constitution so that the States 
shall recover their stolen goods and revenues. The 
document that was ordained by the people 169 years 
ago must be reinforced, somehow, by penalties that 
will be applied to violators of their oath of office. 
This would restore constitutional government. 


HEN the republic of the United States of 
W America was in swaddlings, George Washing- 

ton was “First in War; First in Peace; and 
First in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

As presiding officer of the constitutional convention 
he witnessed the battle of formulating what England’s 
Prime Minister, William E. Gladstone, called “the 
greatest work that was ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man.” 

The writing of this great document, however, was 
not as smooth and happy an experience as that of a 


the need of such help for the head of our government 
they did not mention the word cabinet. Instead the 
Constitution in Article II, Section 2, provides that 
the president “May require the opinion, in writing, of 
the principal officers, in each of the executive depart- 
ments, upon any subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices.” As a result Washington did not 
have a cabinet until five months after his inauguration. 

He had to wait until Congress passed laws creating 
the departments of State, Treasury, and War. In the 
intervening time, under appointment of the late Con- 


WASHINGTON AND 


HIS FIRST CABINET 


By GEORGE W. GRUPP 


Sunday afternoon horse and buggy ride with your 
best girl. 

The air was filled with the thunder of discord; first 
in the battle of plans, and next in the battle for rati- 
fication. 

At the convention there was submitted the Virginia 
plan by James Madison, the South Carolina Plan by 
Charles Pickney, the New Jersey Plan by William 
Patterson, and some minor plans by others. After 
considerable wrangling there was drafted the compro- 
mise plan which was adopted as the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Out of the fifty-five delegates who attended the con- 
stitutional convention only thirty-eight signed the his- 
toric document, three refused to sign it, and fourteen 
left the convention before it was adopted. 

At one time during this convention delegate Luther 
Martin of Maryland states that it was “on the verge 
of dissolution, scarcely held together by the strength 
of a hair.” At this dark moment delegate Roger Sher- 
man of Connecticut pleaded: “Something must be 
done, or else we will disappoint not only America, but 
the whole world.” And delegate Elbert Gerry of 
Massachusetts threatened that “without a compromise 
a secession will take place, and the result no man can 
foresee.” 

After the Constitution was adopted, the battle of 
retification began. This was a battle over state rights 
for many believed their liberties would be endangered 
by a strong central government. Others desired to 
escape from central government obligations. And a 
considerable number were against the Constitution 
because of ignorance, sectional antagonism, class 
prejudice, and the fear of anything new. 

Against this background of mixed feelings Wash- 
ington was elected our first president because it was 
felt that he was the only person who could bring the 
divergent spirits into unity. 

In view of this, it is no wonder that Washington 
before leaving Mount Vernon for his inauguration at 
New York wrote to General Henry Knox: “In confi- 
dence I tell you that my movement to the chair of the 
government will be accompanied by feelings not unlike 
those of a culprit who is going to the place of ex- 
ecution.” 

Ever since the organization of primitive society, 
leaders surrounded themselves with councils of advice, 
councils of state, executive councils, or privy councils. 
Now, while the framers of the Constitution recognized 


tinental Congress, John Jay acted as Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, Henry Knox as Secretary of War, and 
a commission attended to financial affairs. 

Washington offered to John Jay any position he 
would like in his cabinet. But Jay declined the honor; 
instead he chose to become the first Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. However, he con- 
tinued to act as Secretary of Foreign Affairs until 
Thomas Jefferson took office as Secretary of State on 
March 22, 1790. 

Jefferson had been offered the position of Secretary 
of State in September 1789, but he steadfastly refused 
to accept the honor until James Madison persuaded 
him to take the post. 

Even though Jefferson, at the time, was opposed to 
the Constitution, nevertheless Washington wanted him 
in his cabinet for he felt it was better to have this 
dissenting spirit in his cabinet than to have him travel 
around the country and deliver speeches and write 


First Cabinet Met at Old Federal Hall (N. Y. C.), First 
Capitol of U.S. A., 1789. 
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papers against the Constitution while the republic was 
learning how to walk. 

Naturally there was no Jonathan and David affec- 
tion between the Secretary of the Treasury Alexander 
Hamilton and Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson. 

When Hamilton’s bank bill was pending before 
Congress in 1791 the first real explosion occurred. 
Jefferson wrote a letter to Hamilton in opposition of 
his bill because he felt Hamilton was placing moneyed 
interests above agricultural interests. At the same 
time Jefferson blasted at Washington’s Administration 
for not being in sympathy with the French Revolution. 

Not long afterward the two secretaries flared up 
in the cabinet meetings, and by 1792 the battle of 
words between them was carried to the newspapers. 
Jefferson’s attacks were published in the NATIONAL 
GAZETTE and Hamilton’s counterattacks were print- 
ed in the GAZETTE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

This logomachy became so serious that Washington 
had to intercede by addressing a long letter to each of 
them asking that they enjoin in “mutual forbearance” 
and “temporizing yieldings” because the welfare of 
the young republic was being endangered by their 
animosities. So the battle of words was continued 
in the cabinet meetings. In 1793 these cabinet quarrels 
were so undignified that even Jefferson, latter in life, 
confessed that “Hamilton and I were daily pitted in 
the Cabinet like two cocks.” 

Toward the close of Washington’s first term as 
president, Jefferson threatened to resign, but Wash- 
ington pleaded with him to remain in the cabinet for 
the president still felt that it was safer to have Jef- 
ferson in the cabinet than out of it. However, in spite 
of Washington’s efforts Jefferson finally resigned on 
December 31, 1793, and Edmund Randolph, the At- 
torney General, succeeded him on January 2, 1794. 

Hamilton, whom Jefferson despised, was not the 
evil man pictured by Jefferson. Washington wanted 
him in as his Secretary of the Treasury because he 
recognized Hamilton’s constructive genius in govern- 
ment and his understanding of financial affairs. 

Washington was right in his judgment about Hamil- 
ton because it was Hamilton who laid the foundation 
for our present-day financial system. Without his 
steady purpose the young republic might easily have 
become bankrupt. It was through the efforts of Hamil- 
ton that the young nation unsupportedly learned to 
stand on its own financial legs. To accomplish this, 
among other things, he organized the Revenue Marine 
to prevent smuggling and to collect import taxes. 
Even though his excise tax did cause the Whiskey 
Rebellion, nevertheless, in suppressing it, he vindicated 
the government’s right to collect such taxes. 

Hamilton’s loyalty never flagged in supporting Wash- 
ington in his efforts to maintain strict neutrality in 
the wars which were raging in Europe. After com- 
pleting his work of placing on a solid basis the financial 
system of the country, he resigned from the cabinet 
on January 31, 1795, and was succeeded by Oliver 
Wolcott. 

Secretary of War General Henry Knox, the third 
member of Washington’s first cabinet, did not allow 
himself to become entangled in the quarrel between 
Hamilton and Jefferson. Instead he devoted himself 
to urging the establishment of a military academy 
at West Point, to the preparation of plans for a mili- 
tia, to dealing justly and impartially with the Indians, 
and to the early development of our seapower before 
the establishment of the Navy Department. Due to 
increasing expenses, and his small salary as Secretary 
of War, General Knox was compelled to resign on 
November 28, 1794, and soon thereafter Washington 


President Washington Meets With First Cabinet. Left 

to Right: President Washington, Henry Knox, Secretary 

of War; Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of Treasury; 

Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, and Edmund Ran- 
dolph, Attorney General. 


selected Charles Pickering to take his place as Secre- 
tary of War. 

The first Attorney General, Edmund Randolph, at- 
tended cabinet meetings as Washington’s legal ad- 
viser, but he was never considered a member of the 
cabinet because the Department of Justice was not 
authorized by Congress until 1870. The law of Sep- 
tember 24, 1789, merely provided for the establishment 
of a system of courts for the United States and that 
“there shall be appointed a most meet person learned 
in the law, to act as Attorney General.” 

Postmaster General Samuel Osgood also never had 
cabinet status because the Post Office Department in 
Washington’s time was conducted on a Congressional 
session to session basis. As a result the Postmaster 
General was not recognized as a cabinet member until 
the Jackson Administration in 1829. 

During his two terms of office, Washington ap- 
pointed eleven individuals to the four “Advisory 
Posts,” which in 1795 became known as the “Cabinet.” 
President Adams added the Secretary of Navy; Taylor, 
the Secretary of Interior; Cleveland, the Secretary of 
Agriculture; Teddy Roosevelt, the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor; Wilson, split the latter into two 
separate posts; and in 1947 the War and Navy were 
combined as the Secretary of Defense, and the Secre- 
tary of Health was established. 


One hundred thirty-seven additional sub- 
versive organizations have been listed in a 
new edition of the “Guide to Subversive Or- 
ganizations and Publications” just released by 
the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. 

The new organizations include the various 
so-called peace groups and organizations which 
have sprung up in defense of such enemies of 
our country as the Rosenbergs. Two new Red 
publications are also included. They are the 
National Guardian and the Jewish Life. 

The new document contains a total of 733 
organizations and 80 publications, all cited 
as Communist or Communist front. 
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The nation’s music, rooted in antiquity, 
reveals the unmistakable spirit of America. 


HROUGHOUT history, the key to man’s behavior 
has been apparent in his music. In every gen- 
eration since the caveman learned to imitate 

his heart beat by pounding on skin-covered drums, 
music has kept a finger on the pulse of the world. 
Music records the serenity of ancient Greece, the lush 
splendor of the Renaissance period, the lofty dreams 
of European conquerors that end in the nightmare of 
war. And with this power to interpret the past, music 
also gives us a priceless key to our own future. 


the field of music the drum had now welcomed the 
advent of the pipes and the lyre, the latter probably 
inspired by the “twang” of an arrow leaving a bow. 

While instruments took on lavish appearance—a lyre 
has been discovered with a large bull’s head of gold, 
with the animal sporting a lapis-lazuli beard—music 
itself was mostly dedicated to the austere ceremonies 
of religion. Temple priests used these early harps 
to accompany their solemn sermons. However, the 
people also wrote and played war songs and love songs, 
and sang boastful tales of their heroes. 

The Sumerians actually borrowed the harp from 
the early Egyptians, who established their civilization 
about the same time. They were an art-conscious race 
devoted to sculpture, architec- 
ture and music as related to 


OUR HERITAGE OF MUSIC 


By RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 


religion. Here, too, the priests 
held jealously to the fact that 
music was theirs to use, and 
performances in the temples 
often included beautifully robed 
dancers revolving in the sign 
of the Zodiac to the music of 
harps and porcelain rattles. 


However, the luxurious quali- 


Only the music of the ages can mirror the spirit of a 
people whether it be the savage beat on a primitive 
drum, the gentle plucking of lyre strings, the shrill 
blare of war-trumpets with their dread promise of 
chaos, or the complacent purr of a Stradivarius in 
Shelley’s Casa Magni on the Gulf of Spezia. 

A study of the world’s music proves that the pre- 
valent type of melody in each era was a clue to the 
welfare and spirit of the time. Music-making is used 
to portray the deepest feelings of each people from 
their bashful love songs to their bitter political barbs. 
In America we have the greatest diversity of musical 
forms of any nation in the world. It is a melting pot 
of music just as it is a melting pot of people. This 
portrait of a nation’s soul is obvious in our country’s 
history. 

“Yankee Doodle Dandy” was sung in derision by 
British soldiers, who jeered at our bedraggled Revolu- 
tionary patriots. With as “dandy” a twist in history 
story-telling that any American could ask for, our men 
beat the British and captured the song. It was played 
at the surrender of Burgoyne and Cornwallis. 

We know much of our past through the music of 
our forebears. Salty sea songs bring vivid pictures 
of proud schooners; old hymns remind us that it was 
a search for religious freedom that fittingly created 
a New World. 

Our patriotism and personal fears were evident in 
the songs of America’s wars—and our flaunting of con- 
ventions during the twenties was a ragtime prelude 
that ended in a crash. The bewilderment of the de- 
pression was echoed in the plaintive tunes of the day. 

The past proves the theory that music and man’s 
welfare are closely united. 

Surrounded by a thousand lurking dangers of the 
Stone Age, primitive man sought to protect himself 
by communicating with his gods by music, and the 
thunder of his drum was also hopefully intended to 
strike terror to the hearts of evil spirits and wild 
beasts. The monotonous beat of the drum drove these 
cavemen to a frenzy of false courage and, intoxicated 
by their own bravery, they went off on their hunts. 

About 4000 B.C., probably the first true civilization 
the world had known was founded by the Sumerians, 
who initiated law, credit, currency and writing. In 
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ties of music eventually sidled 
through the austere barrier of 
temple rituals and it was used for pure pleasure. Even 
fastidious philosophers of Egypt relaxed under the 
soothing melodies of their musicians. 
Meanwhile, other civilizations were springing up. 
And in each, the unmistakable stamp of their spirit 
was in their music. 


“And David took an harp, and played with his hand 
so Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit 
departed from him”—I1st Samuel, 16 ch. 23 v. 

The early Hebrews dwelt upon the deeply religious 
aspect of music, and its importance in their time, lives 
in the glowing words of the Bible. By realizing the 
effect of music on the personality, they anticipated 
modern science by centuries. The Bible tells of trump- 
ets that terrorized and harps that healed. 

The Babylonians, on the other hand, dulling their 
wits and wisdom with an extravagance that gives us 
their name as a synonym for lavishness, created over- 
large instruments to match their gaudy sense of values. 

Then the curtain was raised on an important scene. 
The world entered the Hellenic age and the inspiration 
afforded by Greek culture has never died. For the 
Greeks of the fifth and sixth centuries B.C., after 
stemming a tide of invasion, introduced a serene note 
to history and trod a path of beauty that left an in- 
delible trail for future generations to follow. 


To Ancient Greece “Musician” Meant A Scholar of All 
Arts and Sciences. 
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The very word “music” comes from the Greek 
mousike and means “of the Muses.” Its original mean- 
ing embraced all the arts, for one who studied music 
was a cultured person who understood poetry, litera- 
ture and dance as well as being able to play an in- 
strument. 

With the Greeks and their love of classic beauty 
came the beginning of drama, a projection into the 
future instead of a morbid concentration on the past— 
introducing a new era of healthful curiosity about life, 
instead of superstitution. Music was the core of con- 
tests in singing, dancing and play-acting. Life was 
indeed pleasant, and true education of the individual 
made its start through the medium of music-training. 

To the Greeks, music was the basis of education, 
the sweetest of pleasures, and a bond between lofty 
gods and the people. They were the first to discover 
the therapeutic value of music, their philosophers 
preaching its benefit as a balm for pain and nervous 
excitement. 

This gentle picture of the ancient world was dis- 
torted, of course, by the Romans’ blatant influence 
on all arts. The trumpet was debased to shrieking 
their war-like threats, and the hideous scenes of the 
arena created a cacophony of clashing shields and 
blaring organ. 

Imagine such a scene: a bald, rotund man swathed 
in a large toga stood on the balcony facing the popu- 
lace of ancient Rome. When a respectful silence fell, 
Nero opened his mouth and sang in what is probably 
history’s most justly ignored voice. After each of these 
“concerts” a tumult of cheers arose from the emperor’s 
applause-insurance, the paid hand-clappers still known 
today as the “claque.” 

This lack of self-confidence by Nero was evident in 
all the music of ancient Rome, where instrumental 
volume sought to disguise a paucity of talent. Clash- 
ing cymbals and booming tubas even accompanied the 
infamous scenes of the arenas. Thus a nation’s con- 
science was drowned in clamor. 

The organ, however, triumphed over its pagan be- 
ginnings as an accompaniment to persecution of Chris- 
tians, and it is both irony and justice that this in- 
strument became “the voice of the church” throughout 
the years. 

When the Christians held steadfastly to their re- 
ligion for 300 years, Constantine became the first em- 
peror to give them freedom of worship and he, too, 
became a convert. This gave the church several hun- 
dred years to establish a firm footing in all relative 
arts and music before the Dark Ages clouded the 
civilization of the world. 

Religious chants that had been only soft and fright- 
ened echoes in the catacombs now rose to great paeans 
of praise. And even in the face of invasions and the 
horror of gloomy centuries, music found a haven in 
religion. 

Penetrating the darkness of these ages were the 
years of Charlemagne, King of the Franks. From 742- 
814 A.D., the world was given a glimmering of the 
wonders of art. Charlemagne established music schools 
throughout his kingdom and created a library of all 
types of melodies, including folk songs and religious 
chants. But after him, the world sank again into 
darkness. 

The eleventh century saw light again breaking 
through as the Gothic era witnessed the struggle of 
humanity to emerge from a clouded past. Then the 
Crusaders, fired by their exciting adventures in the 
Fast, introduced a new note to music in the twelfth 
century as the people developed a warmer feeling to- 
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Martial Music “Spirit of ’76” Stirred the Patriotism of a 
New Nation and “Yankee Doodle,” the Triumphant March, 
Was Played at the Surrender of the British. 


ward music for their own pleasure. Romance and 
gallantry became the keynote of folk music, and 
knights, still with the spirit of contest in their blood, 
vied with one another to create songs. Thus music 
became a part of the education of a noble. 

And a handy bit of learning it was for a certain 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, too. 

Captive in an Austrian castle on the Danube, ac- 
cording to legend, the noble troubadour (as early 
composers were known) sang a song of his own from 
his tower prison. It was recognized by a passing friend 
and Richard was rescued. 

Most of the noble troubadors had hired jongleurs to 
play their latest contribution to the medieval hit pa- 
rade on the vielle, ancestor of the violin. These 


jongleurs also enacted the role of itinerant gossip col- 
umnists, singing their own commentary on the news as 
they traveled from castle to castle. 
“Oh, you flatterer!’may very well have started then 
as a standard coy rejoiner for milady in those days of 
(See Our Hertrace, Page 32) 


The Banjo and Fiddle Strutted “The California Immigrant” 
as Fort-Niners Treked Westward. 
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UIDED “by Divine Providence,” as he testified, 

it was 180 years ago that George Washington 

converted almost certain defeat into glorious 
victory for the struggling American colonies. By 
masterful leadership, he turned the tide of the War of 
Independence, as he wrote one of the most heroic and 
significant chapters in the history of man in his long 
struggle for freedom. 

To simply recount the thrilling events of the terrible 
winter of 1776-77, when Washington’s rag-tag army 
wrote a great military achievement in American his- 
tory, forms a fitting memorial of his gift to the people. 
For that winter marked the darkest hours of the In- 
dependence cause. When the fate of freedom seemed 


to carry British troops and artillery, and they ex- 
pected to walk in and stable their horses in Indepen- 
dence Hall. Congress was arranging to move its papers 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore. It seemed that every- 
one save Washington had given up the ghost. 

Washington could retreat no further; his back was 
to the wall. If he had retreated, he would have had 
no army with him; they would have gone home and 
left him, since within three weeks their service would 
have expired. On the other hand, it was impossible to 
stand still, for to remain meant certain defeat by being 
shattered by overwhelming forces. There was but one 
move left for Washington; so he made it. He attacked 
the enemy. 


WASHINGTON DID 


“THE IMPOSSIBLE" 


By EARLE W. GAGE 


doomed to disaster, when the colonists felt that theirs 
was a struggle without gain, and when faith gave way 
to dismay, then it was that Washington, to whom the 
people looked for hope and courage, set about to do 
the impossible. 

At the time no general of any army seemed more 
hopelessly defeated short of actual surrender, and no 
cause more completely lost. In a year and a half 
of warfare the Colonists had won but two important 
victories; they had driven the enemy out of Boston, 
and they had kept them out of Charleston. The rest, 
for Washington and his tattered battalions, was a 
record of bitter defeat, of ruin staved off by a miracle 
or by a stroke of genius. 

In August, 1776, Washington lost the Battle of Long 
Island, and saw some 600 of his best men lay down 
their lives; in November he lost the Battle of Man- 
hattan, with 2,600 soldiers caught like rats behind 
the ramparts of Fort Washington, he saw some of his 
most experienced men die in what seemed a vain cause. 
Then he lost Fort Lee, in New Jersey, leaving behind 
large stores of guns, food and clothing, sorely needed. 
He was driven out of Hackensack and Newark, crowd- 
ed through Brunswick and Princeton, and brought 
to the brink of disaster on the banks of the Delaware 
at Trenton. The British might have crushed his little 
army a dozen times, had they not been so self-satisfied. 

The retreat through New Jersey was so masterful 
as to call forth a tribute from Frederick the Great, 
who was a master in the art of retreating. Few of 
Washington’s barefoot, ragged, hungry veterans had 
been killed or captured; but retreat, as Washington 
well said, is no substitute for victory. 

On December 19, 1766, he wrote his brother: “If 
every nerve is not strained to recruit the new army 
with all possible expedition, I think the game is pretty 
well up. No man, I believe, ever had a greater choice 
of difficulties and less means to extricate himself from 
them.” Two days later he wrote to John Hancock: 
“Ten days will put an end to the existence of our 
army.” General Cornwallis was so pleased with the 
rout of the Americans that he had packed up his be- 
longings and arranged to journey to England for the 
winter season, thinking there “will be no Continental 
Army by spring.” 

But Jack Frost was waiting to seal the Delaware 
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The British had remained on the Jersey side of the 
Delaware because Washington had seized all the boats 
along the river, and because, as Cornwallis said, “The 
weather had become too severe to keep the field.” To 
hold the Jerseys in subjection, they had established 
a line of posts, the last two of which were Trenton 
and Bordentown. With fatally bad judgment, they 
assigned the Hessian troops to garrison these towns in 
the heart of the enemy territory. These wretched hire- 
lings, ignorant of the language of the people, ill paid, 
and poorly provisioned, plundered patriots and Tories 
alike to stay alive. Soon they were despised by all, 
and people who might have stood by them in November 
became their bitter enemies in December, and turned 
to Washington with the first glimmer of possible 
success, 

Washington kept throwing small bodies of troops 
across the river, raiding outposts and capturing 
couriers. He kept begging Congress, the state of l’enn- 


In Midst of Desperation George Washington Knelt in 
Prayer at Valley Forge. 
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sylvania, and the Jerseys, for troops, for shoes, for 
food, for clothing. 

At Bordentown, six miles below Trenton, was the 
Hessian colonel, Von Donop, with some 1,500 men. 
At Trenton were about 1,400 troops, nearly all of them 
Hessians, under the command of Colonel Johann Got- 
tlieb Rall, who made the famous assault on Fort Wash- 
ington. A sociable man, he was fond of dissipating 
and keeping late hours. For this reason, Trenton was 
the objective selected by Washington for the attack. 
For a week he had been making preparations. His 
troops, with three days’ rations in their pouches, were 
under orders to be ready to march at any moment. 
On Christmas Eve he dined with his general staff and 
held his final council of war. 

It was suspected that the Hessians would drink 
deeply on the holiday and it was decided to break into 
Trenton before daybreak on December 26. One force 
was to cross the river below Trenton, one near Trenton, 
and one at McKonkey’s Ferry, nine miles above the 
town. This last division was under the personal com- 
mand of Washington. If the attack had succeeded, 
it would have smashed the enemy outposts, revived 
the army’s drooping spirits, stimulated enlistments, 
and perhaps may have saved the patriotic cause. It 
was a forelorn hope—a last gallant dash upon the 
barricades of the impossible. 

Had any other man of the time save George Wash- 
ington been in command of the division at McKonkey’s 
Ferry, there would have been no crossing of the Dela- 
ware and no victory of Trenton. Washington had 
received some spiritual comfort which seemed to drive 
him on in face of insurmountable obstacles. It was 
as if he had had a Divine Message. He had reached 
a place where even defeat seemed better than inaction ; 
at worst, as it must have appeared to him, he might 
better go down trying than standing still. But he 
had a mystical faith in the outcome; a belief that the 
well-ordered world was right, and he had prayed for 
hours that the Revolutionary cause might not perish. 

In spite of possible defeat and setbacks in the past 
he had oftimes appeared gloomy; now, in face of an 
almost certain defeat, he was gay. About 2 o’clock 
on Christmas Day afternoon, headed by Washington, 
the American troops started to march toward the river. 
The spirit of the commander animated the men. They 
shivered in their ragged clothing and some of them 
walked on broken shoes and left blood upon the snow; 
yet, as Washington afterward said, there was no 
skulking. 

At nightfall they reached the Delaware, and ar- 
rangements were immediately made for the crossing. 
In clumsy scows, as large as canoes, some thirty to 
forty feet long, pointed at the ends and manned by 
four to five boatsmen, in charge of Colonel Glover’s 
Marblehead fishermen, the crossing was made. On 
this night they had a task that tried their nerve and 
skill. The wind whirled, sweeping with it snow and 
hail. The cold increased, and the broken ice from 
the upper river came down incessantly. Leutze’s 
famous painting scarcely does justice to the darkness 
and terror of the scene; yet Washington was gay. 

It had been expected that the crossing would be 
completed by midnight and that the assaulting columns 
would sweep into Trenton before dawn. Instead of 
six hours the passage consumed nine. It was three 
in the morning before all troops had been taken across; 
four before the troops assembled and started to march. 
It was a desparate situation, with Cadwalader and 
Ewing still on the Pennsylvania side. There was every 
reason to believe that the Hessians would be on the 

alert at daybreak. It was now too late, however, for 
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Washington Inspects His Bedraggled Army at Valley Forge. 


Washington to turn back, and it is to be doubted if 
he would have done so. 


“T determined,” he wrote in his report to Congress, 
“to push on at all events.” The march started with 
one faint omen of the favor of the gods; the wind was 
at the troops’ backs instead of in their faces. They 
marched in sleet and hail through roads growing 
steadily deeper in slush. They could not keep the wet 
out of their priming powder, and the grim word went 
down the line that those who could not shoot were to 
go in with the bayonet. When the column halted, men 
lay down in the snow and fell asleep. 

About three miles from the ferry the force was di- 
vided. One division, with Washington riding near 
the head, took an upper road, back from the river; 
the other followed what was called the River Road. 
At precisely 8 o’clock Washington’s division came upon 
the first Hessian outposts. Three minutes later the 
rattle of musketry told him that Sullivan’s troops 
had gone into action. 

The rest was like a whirlwind. The Hessians came 
running into town, their dead and wounded crimson- 
ing the snow behind. The American batteries swung 

(See Wasuincton, Page 22) 


Reorganized and Fresh in Victories Washington’s Troops 
Drive to Final Victory. 
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Die 1956 the United States Supreme Court 


handed down seven decisions of vital importance 

to the nation’s efforts in defense against Com- 
munist subversion. Three of these decisions supported 
anti-Communist action, whereas four voided such ac- 
tion. 

The three “anti-Communist” decisions were the fol- 
lowing: 

1) The Ullman case. William Ludwig Ullman, the 
former New Deal office holder who had previously 
invoked the Fifth Amendment in refusing to answer 
questions about Communist affiliations and espionage, 
again refused to testify even though granted immunity 


Amendment was not in itself proof of guilt and there- 
fore Slochower was denied due process of law. (5-4 
decision.) 

4) The Cole case. Kendrick M. Cole, a federal food 
and drug inspector, was fired in 1953 under the security 
program because of Communist connections. His 
appeal to the Court was upheld when it found that 
the Executive branch of government had allegedly 
violated the intent of Congress in including “non-sensi- 
tive” posts in the security program. (6-3 decision.) 

Self-styled “defenders of civil liberties” highly 
praised the four latter decisions, and pointed out that 
Chief Justice Warren had joined “liberals” Douglas 
and Black in every decision except that in- 
volving Ullman. On the other hand, only 
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THE SUPREME COURT 
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Justices Minton and Reed voted “anti-Com- 
munist” in each instance. 

Critics of these same decisions tended to 
agree with Justice Clark when, in dissenting 
in the Cole case he said: “We believe that 
the Court’s order has stricken down the most 
effective weapon against subversive activity 
available to the Government.” 

The Nelson and Slochower cases provide 
interesting examples relating to the intent 
of Congress and an extension in the radical 
change in Court thinking. In the former 


case the Court held that the federal Smith 


from prosecution under the new federal Immunity 
Statute. The Court upheld the constitutionality of 
the statute, and Ullman must now answer questions 
put to him by a committee of Congress upon being 
granted immunity from prosecution. (6-2 decision.) 

2) The Cutter case. A woman identified as affiliated 
with the Communist apparatus was fired by Cutter 
Laboratories in California. Her appeal to the Court 
was rejected; the Court held that Cutter was justi- 
fied in dismissing her “for just cause.” (6-3 decision.) 

3) The Jay case. Cecil R. Jay, a British alien, was 
ordered deported under the Alien Registration Act 
because of Communist affiliations. The Court upheld 
the Government’s right to use confidential information 
in the case, and rejected Jay’s insistence that he be 
given the right to confront his accusers. (5-4 decision.) 

The four “pro-Communist” decisions were: 

1) The Nelson case. Steve Nelson, Pennsylvania 
Communist Party leader and former Commissar of the 
Red Spanish Army, was convicted under that state’s 
anti-sedition law. Nelson appealed to the Court that 
the federal Smith Act covered the same field, and super- 
seded the state law. The Court agreed, striking down 
the Pennsylvania law on grounds that the federal 
legislation in the sedition field left “no room for the 
states to supplement it.” (6-3 decision.) 

2) The Subversive Activities Control Board case. 
The Communist Party claimed that the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board’s finding that the CP was a 
tool of Moscow, was based on “tainted” evidence. The 
Court upheld that because Harvey Matusow and two 
others of vacillating mind were among those who testi- 
fied, the SACB must hold new hearings to determine 
whether or not the CP is, in fact, an agency of the 
USSR. (6-3 decision.) 

3) The Slochower case. Harry Slochower, professor 
in a New York tax-supported college, invoked the Fifth 
Amendment when asked if he had Communist con- 
nections. As a result he was fired under a New York 
City Charter provision requiring automatic dismissal 
for such behavior. The Court ruled that dismissal 
could not be automatic because taking the Fifth 
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Act voided a state anti-sedition law. Yet 

the Smith Act specifically says that it is 
not the intent of Congress to monopolize anti-sedition 
legislation; Congressman Smith, author of the legisla- 
tion, was most emphatic about this. Thus it would 
appear that in this instance the Supreme Court openly 
defied the intent of Congress, yet in the Cole case the 
Court invoked the intent of Congress in the heart of 
its decision. 


In the Slochower decision, the Court had this to 
say about the Fifth Amendment: “We must condemn 
the practice of imputing a sinster meaning to the ex- 
ercise of a person’s constitutional right under the Fifth 
Amendment ... The privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion would be reduced to a hollow mockery if its ex- 
ercise could be taken as equivalent either to a con- 
fession of guilt or a conclusive presumption of perjury.” 
Yet in the famous Teapot Dome Case some years ear- 
lier, the Supreme Court came to a quite contrary con- 
clusion on the meaning of the Fifth Amendment: “Men 
with honest motives and purposes do not remain silent 
when their honor is assailed ... Is a court compelled 


The Jury Room, New York City Hall, Erected in 1700, 
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to close its eyes to these circumstances? .. . These 
gentlemen have the right to remain silent, to evade, 
to refuse to furnish information, and thus to defy the 
government to prove its case; but a court of equity 
has the right to draw reasonable and proper infer- 
ences from all the circumstances in the case.” 


In the balance, it would seem that efforts to control 
Communist activity in the United States have been 
greatly hampered by the 1956 Supreme Court decisions. 
At least the Communist Party organ, the “Daily 
Worker” seems to think so. Praising the “liberal” 
Justices Black and Douglas, the organ of Communism 
in America was especially pleased with the Cole de- 
cision, which, editorialized the DW of June 13th, “has 
dealt a heavy and thoroughly deserved blow to the 
witch hunt program...” “Sunday Worker” editor, 
Max Gordon a Communist leader, referred to these 
seven decisions on June 24th and concluded that the 
Warren-Douglas-Black “liberal” coalition was “re- 
sponsive to the current anti-McCarthy atmosphere and 
needs to be kept going in that direction.” 


Congress, of course, can remedy a small portion of 
the damage. It is quite probable that legislation di- 
rectly providing for concurrent federal and state anti- 
sedition programs will be enacted, and that a new 
security law will make it possible for the Government 
to fire federal workers in so-called non-sensitive jobs 
as well as sensitive jobs, because of Communist affilia- 
tions. The Subversive Activities Control Board came 
to its conclusion about the Communist Party largely 
without- the aid of Harvey Matusow, and should be 
able to duplicate this performance, in order to prove 
to the satisfaction of the Supreme Court that the Com- 
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munist Party here is subservient to Moscow. As far 
as the effects of the Slochower case are concerned, the 
colleges in New York who have had to reinstate the 
Fifth-Amendment professor appear to be preparing to 
fire them again this time because of unfitness. Further- 
more, such professors can still be fired under the New 
York City Charter provision, although not automatic- 
ally. 

Thus it would seem that the anti-Communist cause 
has not suffered the irreparable damage that the efforts 
of Justices Warren, Douglas and Black appear to have 
inflicted. 


KREMLIN WAR ON THE F.B.I. 
(Continued from Page 4) 


porarily changed its name and tactics during the war 
years following June 1941. 

To the FBI, this development meant only one thing 

the reversion of American Communism to open revo- 
lutionary class warfare, and the systematic destruc- 
tion of all non-Communist systems of government. 

Accordingly, in 1946-47 J. Edgar Hoover and his 
staff launched forth to assemble the most comprehen- 
sive document on subversive activities ever compiled 
in a free nation. This was a legal brief of 1,850 type- 
written pages, supported by 846 exhibits on Commu- 
nists and Communist operations in America over the 
years 1920-46. 

This capstone of some twenty-seven years of Hoover's 
indefatigable work became the basis of the Federal 
Grand Jury proceeding in New York, which culmi- 
nated in the 1949 conviction of the eleven top Com- 
munist Party officers in the U. 8S. A. 

These convictions were upheld by the U. S. Supreme 
Court on June 4, 1951. Thereafter, under the Smith 
Aet of 1940, the Communist Party became virtually 
an outlaw band in America. On April 20, 1953, the 
Subversive Activities Control Board formally ruled 
the Communist Party to be “nurtured by the Soviet 
Union,” and ordered it to register with the Attorney 
General. This case on appeal after nearly four years, 
is still in the courts and the Communists continue 
to operate. 

Henceforth the Communist Party must be recognized 
everywhere for what it, in fact, always has been—an 
outlaw conspiracy of revolutionary terrorists. 


With the true status of Communism now delineated 
for instant recognition by all Americans on sight, there 
can no longer be the old excuse, so often heard in the 
1930's, that fellow-travelers didn’t know the real nature 
of Communism. 

Thanks to the devoted and persistent work of the 
FBI under J. Edgar Hoover and others, Communism 
is at long last labelled what it is and has always been 
and must operate with greater obstacles in our country. 

Since J. Edgar Hoover took over as Director in 1924, 
226,087 convictions for various types of crimes have 
been reported in the courts in cases investigated by 
the FBI. 

Total FBI budgets for the years 1924-56 aggregate 
$983,179,844; but fines and recoveries for the same 
period have totaled $1,390,093,138. 

This gives Uncle Sam a net profit of $406,9153,294 
for thirty-two years services. 

The story of Soviet intrigue in the United States 
began in 1919, with the unmasking and deportation of 
Ludwig Christian Alexander Karlovitch Martens, and 
the submission of the FBI’s brief on him in December 
of 1930, and a trail of events have continued under 
FBI surveilance. Arthur Alexandrivsh Adams, who was 
of the Martens ring, but who went underground, op- 
erated up to the second world war. With recognition 


of Russia in 1933 the job for FBI became more intense 
for this opened the door to a freer flow of Red agents 
into the United States and made the FBI task more 
difficult because of immunity enjoyed by diplomatic 
forces. 
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HEN by a fast frigate the stunning news of 
Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown struck Lon- 
don in November, 1781—a month after the 

event had taken place—it penetrated the King’s cham- 
bers like a spent cannon-ball. Lord North, the King’s 
Prime Minister, paced the floor in anguish, wringing 
his hands and ejaculating wildly: “My God. It is 
all over, at last.” 

For the King’s rule, under which the Revolution had 
been lost, the knell was indeed sounded. An unrespon- 
sive parliament had found its long allegiance to the 
King’s party more than it could stand. Though Bri- 
tish troops still held the American sea coast from New 
York to Charlestown, the British public were convinced 


along the border were hard to control and would other- 
wise be the cause of continual strife. This idea, how- 
ever, was rejected by the Cabinet of the King. 

Rockingham’s brief administration was terminated 
in three months by his death and the peace negotia- 
tions were held in the French capital. 

Franklin had been joined in France (at his own 
request) by John Jay, from Spain, and later by John 
Adams, who had been negotiating war loans in Hol- 
land and by John Laurens, who, having been captured 
on the high seas on his way to Holland, had been two 
years in a lonely cell in the Tower of London, to be 
exchanged for Lord Cornwallis. Through the craft 
of Vergennes, working with the French ambassador at 
Philadelphia, strict orders came 
from the Continental Congress 


AFTERMATH OF YORKTOWN 
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to the American Commissioners 
in Paris to do nothing without 
the consent of the French King. 
Jay, who had chafed at the cold 
reception he received in Spain, 
was averse to any sort of Span- 
ish influence. The legal mind 


of Jay quickly hatched a daring 


that the colonists could not be beaten into subjection. 


A political revolution swept England. Lord North 
found that he must bend before the storm, and per- 
suaded the King to accept his resignation. The dis- 
heartened King was even ready to leave his throne 
and retire to his beloved Hanover. Reconsidering this, 
he sought to form another ministry of the followers 
of his faithful sycophant, North. In this however, 
he failed. 


The British Whigs, who had rejoiced for eight years 
at the military victories of their American brothers, 
vaulted into the political saddle. At the demand of 
parliament, Lord Rockingham, who had led the strong: 
est of the Whig factions, became Prime Minister. 
Charles Fox was Foreign Secretary and Lord Shel- 
burne was Secretary for Colonial Affairs. 

Fox was for giving in at once. Shelburne wished 
to bring about a rift between the united colonies and 
France, for the ultimate benefit of England. He had 
concluded that while the sun might be setting on Pitt’s 
British Empire he would make the best of the twilight. 

As the bells of Notre Dame pealed the New Year 
of 1782, Benjamin Franklin was the sole representa- 
tive of the Continental Congress in France. As Colonial 
Secretary, it fell to the lot of Lord Shelburne at this 
critical period to deal with the American colonies. He 
sent to Paris a Scotchman named Oswald, a sensible 
honest merchant, who had gained his confidence and 
esteem. For us the choice was certainly a fortunate 
one. 

Oswald knew America intimately, for he had once 
lived here, and was an admiring friend of Franklin’s. 
While he could not understand French he managed to 
learn in his first visit to Paris that Vergennes, while 
holding out American independence as his ostensible 
object, wished to give the United States as little as 
possible, in order that he might feed the greedy maw 
of Spain and help it as a balance against England. 

Franklin had many talks with Oswald, during which 
he tried to persuade him that England in the interest 
of future peace with the United States should give up 
Canada, the southern boundary of which by the Quebec 
Act extended southward to the Ohio. Franklin based 
his argument on the notorious fact that backwoodsmen 


scheme. It was seconded by 

Adams (who also distrusted 
the French) and together the two won over Franklin. 
Their plan was simply this: They would have nothing 
to do with France. They would deliberately disobey 
the congressional mandate and begin secret negotia- 
tions with Engiand. 

So intent was Shelburne upon his project that when 
he sent Oswald back to Paris he rented a villa near 
London to give the peace terms his undivided atten- 
tion. He had great confidence in Franklin. In the 
old days of 1775, Franklin, who was trying to per- 
suade parliament how to save the colonies, was fre- 
quently Shelburne’s guest. These two idealists had 
long talks on the harmony of the world. From this 
friendship, he felt that he knew Franklin. He wrote 
Oswald that, while he had never met Jay, he was glad 
to have good reports of him. So anxious was he to 
promote the entente cordial with the American com- 
missioners that Shelburne sent a special envoy to Paris, 
his personal representative, Benjamin Vaughn, to as- 
sure the commissioners that a change in English ad- 
ministration had not interrupted Whig good will which 
he ardently hoped would be fully reciprocated, 

Franklin had another argument which he presented 
to Oswald at this time. “England,” he said, “must 
treat America with generosity, because England had 
been the aggressor and has cruelly abused the Colo- 


of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Virginia. 
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nies.” This idea undoubtedly struck a responsive 
chord in the breast of Jay. In October, 1782 (a year 
had elapsed since Yorktown) Jay presented to Oswald 
a map with the proposed treaty line sketched boldly 
upon it. This line, practically as it is today, followed 
the middle of the Saint Lawrence, the middle of the 
Great Lakes and the middle of the Mississippi. The 
map on which it is drawn reposes now in the Britsh 
Museum, where it is dignified with the name of “The 
King’s Map.” 

There were no boundary commissioners. The bound- 
ary as presented on the map was accepted. The rea- 
son was a simple one. The Shelburne ministry had 
pledged themselves to a reconciliation. Shelbourne 
was determined he would end the war in one way or 
another, and he came to recognize that it could only 
be done on American terms, for on the other side lay 
the terms of France and these were unthinkable. 

Shelburne held that if the Americans wanted the 
permanent peace they talked about they should cer- 
tainly favor justice and justice to the loyalists which 
was all that he wanted. “Then,” said Franklin, “re- 
tribution should be given to those in my country who 
have suffered the ravages of British arms.” 

It was finally agreed that as the matter lay in the 
hands of the States, after all Congress could only 
recommend this policy, and the promise was made, 
that it would be done. With this Lord Shelburne was 
satisfied. To save the conscience of the American Com- 
missioners, the treaty was voted a preliminary one, 
dependent on the general treaty which contained the 
agreement between England and France and Spain, 
whose secret negotiations were then also finished. 

in the final treaty, England held Gibraltar, which 
the King of Spain cherished more than his life, and 
England holds it to this day. Rodney’s naval victory 
in the West Indies over DeGrasse (who had made 
Yorktown possible) put France helpless upon the sea 
and useless to America, for she was incapable of trans- 
porting more troops or munitions of war. Indeed 
France, bankrupt and incapable of another campaign 
on land or sea, was forced to take England’s terms. 

Spain was given the Floridas to add to her territory 
of Western Louisiana—that terra incognita beyond 
the Mississippi, which France had given in 1763. 

During the period between Cornwallis’ capitulation 
and the signing of the Treaty of Peace, no more Bri- 
tish troops were sent to American shores. The British 
Whigs saw to that. All the vestiges of British rule 
except in New York, Savannah and Charlestown had 
vanished. The Carolinas were reclaimed. Georgia, 
the last of the British provinces was converted to send 
delegates to the Continental Congress. In Paris, 
Franklin having announced the signing of the secret 
treaty wished his friend Vergennes a pleasant evening 
and announced that he was going home to bed. 

Lord Shelburne retired to his estate in Ireland, 
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Lord Shelburne, Secretary of Colonial Affairs of England 
Ends American War of Independence. 


where he received from President Washington a letter 
thanking him in behalf of a grateful country for the 
treaty and especially for the boundary line. 

The object of eight long years of war through every 
possible suffering and discouragement had been at- 
tained by the help and guidance of one man. 

“Tf we look to regain the affections of America and 
their commercial friendship” Shelburne wrote Oswald, 
“it is of the last degree of consequences to retain every 
means possible to gratify America, when we consider 
that at no very distant day, negotiations will be carried 
on between us not in a foreign capital under the eyes, 
if not under the control of inveterate enemies, but 
under the reputed impulse of absolute necessity.” 

Shelburne was a prophet, without reward in his 
own country. 

The teeming centuries have given full justification to 
that generous border, which before Shelburne’s day 
had seen so much strife. Now for later generations, 
this same border, only much extended, has reflected 
all the amity and good will a bold idealist had dared 
to dream for it. It is the boundary line between the 
two greatest nations of the world, stretching serenely 
for thousands of miles over mountains, valleys and 
lakes. No armored ships are there, nor are they needed 
—to protect it, no fortresses bristling with fierce en- 
gines of war. Without threat of mutual destruction, 
here dwell side by side, two nations committed to 
peace, ever in hopeful confidence. 


WASHINGTON 
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into action at the meeting of King and Queen streets, 
where they could fire down the two principal streets. 
Washington, standing on a little elevation behind the 
batteries, saw and dominated every action. 

For a time there was a bitter fight. Rall and Van 
Dechow were both mortally wounded. The Americans 
were in front of and behind the Hessians. Soon a 
white handkerchief fluttered at the end of a spontoon. 
The beaten Hessians sullenly cast aside their muskets. 


The Battle of Trenton was over. It cost Washington’s 
forces three or four men; the Hessians lost thirty men 
and had 1,000 captured, the remainder escaping to the 
woods. It cost England a new empire beyond the sea, 
put new fire into the breasts of Americans, and paved 
the way for the certain victory which brought inde- 
pendence to the Thirteen Colonies, to lay the founda- 
tion of the American Republic. All because George 
Washington had faith in God and his cause. 
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SOVIET SPIES FIND U. S. A. EASY GOING 


THE ENEMY WITHIN OUR GATES 
(Continued from Page 10) 


a foreman at the Hudson Tea and Spice Co., in Brook- 
lyn of which firm his brother Sol is part owner. 

At the time of the arrest of the alleged spies, the 
FBI claimed the Sobles were making plans to secretly 
flee the country. They had visas for Kobe, Japan. 

The preliminary charges—prior to indictment, on 
which they were held, involve two counts—first, that 
of committing espionage which carries maximum sen- 
tences of five years and a fine of $10,000; the second 
count involves acting as Soviet agents without register- 
ing as such with the Department of Justice which 
violation carries ten years imprisonment and $10,000 
fine. 

Should the espionage be shown to have occurred 
during the war or since September 3, 1954, it could 
carry a death penalty. 

On the heels of the arrest of the trio it is expected 
there will be a raft of front organizations springing 
up to raise funds, allegedly for their defense. It was 
shown that in the case of the Rosenbergs and Morton 
Soble, fund raisers were more interested in exploiting 
the case for propaganda purposes and funds for Com- 
munism than in saving the spies. 


Soviet Military Attache Expelled 


Moscow’s unrelenting campaign to beg, buy or steal 
military secrets of the United States has resulted in 
another of the officials of Russia’s Red Embassy in 
Washington being expelled by the Department of 
State. 

Maj. Yuri P. Krylov, assistant military attache at 
the embassy, was accused of trying “to purchase” 
military secrets. 

The official statement of the Department of State 
accused Maj. Krylov of: 

1. Engaging in activities incompatible with his dip- 
lomatic status by buying electronic equipment “through 
American intermediaries.” 

2. Attempting to purchase “classified military in- 
formation.” 

An official for the State Department said the elec- 
tronics equipment involved is not licensed for export. 

Although officials of that agency were tight lipped 
as to the type of electronics Krylov had secured and 
whether the equipment illegaily obtained had been re- 
covered, the Senate Internal Security Committee indi- 
cated it would look into the case to determine the 
identity of the American intermediaries and the type 
of equipment involved. 

Only a few months ago it became necessary for the 
State Department to take similar action against 
Konstantin P. Ekimov, a member of the Soviet dele- 
gation at the United Nations, because of his connec- 
tion with a plot to spirit out of the country the Ameri- 
can born daughter of Russian refugee parents. 

Referring to the Krylov case, Sen. Eastland, chair- 
man of the Internal Security committee, said “This is 
just another example of the Soviet Union’s use of its 
official roles here as a cover for espionage purposes.” 

Members of the Senate committee staff indicated the 
committee was unaware of the traitorous act of those 
cooperating with Krylov until orders for the embassy 
staff member’s expulsion was made public. Neither 
the Justice nor Defense Departments would comment 
on the case. 

There was no indication that the Krylov case had 
any connection with the investigation the American 


Polish People Inspect Communist Party List of Chosen 
Candidates Which They Voted 982% For in January 
1957 “Free” Election. 


Army admitted is underway at the Redstone, Ala., 
arsenal where a secret document on missiles apparently 
leaked into foreign circles. 


Missile Secrets Missing 


Meanwhile there was a probe underway at the Army’s 
Redstone, Ala., arsenal where a secret document on 
missiles leaked out. The paper involved roles and 
missions in reallotting new missiles between the de- 
fense forces. The probe started when the document 
“was discovered in the hands of unauthorized persons.” 
Rumors are afloat that secret documents have also dis- 
appeared at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

The identity of the “unauthorized persons” has not 
been revealed and neither has there been any indica- 
tion as to the nature of the source—whether unau- 
thorized publication or whether found in channels that 
might reach potential enemies. 

The paper reportedly had to do with the decision 
of Secretary of Defense Wilson to limit the Army 
development of ballistic missiles to those having a 
range no greater than 200 miles. 

Under questioning was Col. John C, Nickerson, Jr., 
senior officer at the Redstone Ballistic Missile 
Agency. He is a West Pointer and holds the Silver 
Star, the Bronze Star and the Croix de Guerre. As 


Masses Struggle Back to Jobs in Budapest, Hungary, After 
Russian Slaughter. 
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head of the agency he would be directly over the re- 
lease of any material at the arsenal. The Army ad- 
mitted it is probing “what appears to be a violation 
of security regulations.” 


British Scientist Indicted 


A wealthy British scientist who came to the United 
States and carried on illegal operations with Red 
governments has been indicted for violating the Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Act, but our government will be 
unable to prosecute him because he has already de- 
parted from our shores. 

The defendent in the indictment is Dr. Kurt 8. 
Wallersteiner, who has been referred to as a “brilliant 
chemical research scientist.” He is accused in a five 
count indietment which includes the unlawful exporta- 
tion of $100,000 worth of chemicals to Red Poland in 
1951 and 1952 and with making false declarations and 
statements to the Department of Commerce. He is 
also accused of mislabeling imports coming from Red 
China, bringing them into the U. 8S. A. under the guise 
of imports from Germany. 

Wallersteiner was born in Germany but fled that 
country when Hitler came to power. He later became 
a naturalized Briton. It is understood he owns a 
dozen chemical companies in Britain and controling 
interest in several others in the United States, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada and Liberia. 

Maximum penalty on conviction could carry as much 


as 22 years in prison and a fine of $35,000. 
Defected American Scientist In Russia 


An American who renounced his citizenship to take 
a job in Russia is reported to have once had access 
to secret documents at our government missile proving 
grounds in New Mexico. He is Dr. Orest Stephen 
Makar, who was employed at the White Sands, N. M., 
installation in 1952 and 1953. His employment was 
disclosed by the military authorities. Although he 
was a physicist specializing in opties it was said the 
limited aecess granted him “permits a holder thereof 
to see documents classified up to secret, but only as 
that information pertains to the narrow field of work 
in which the holder is engaged.” 


Eight Reds Indicted For Conspiracy 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., announces 
that a Federal Grand Jury in Cleveland, Ohio, has 
indicted eight persons on charges of conspiracy to 
file false non-Communist union officer affidavits with 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


The indictment alleged that the defendants were 
aware that statements and representations to be made 
in the aflidavits, that they were not members of or 
affiliated with the Communist Party, were false. Filing 
of the affidavits began in 1949. 

Those indicted are: 

James 8S. West, Edward Joseph Chaka, Andrew 
Remes, Hyman Lumer, Sam Reed, Eric Jerome Rein- 
thaler, Fred Haug and his wife, Marie Reed Haug. 

Named as co-conspirators but not as defendants 
were Gus Hall, Steve Nelson, Martin Chancey, Frank 
Hashmaltl, Joe Brandt, Anthony Krehmarek, John Wil- 
liamson, Sidney Stein. 

The indictment charges that it was part of the con- 
spiracy that false affidavits would be made, used and 
filed with the National Labor Relations Board in 


Oleveland, Ohio, and other places pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 9 (h) of the Labor Management 
It was also a part of the conspiracy, 


Relations Act. 


OHIO REDS INDICTED FOR CONSPIRACY 


me 


Irving Potash, Former Communist Party Official and of- 

ficer of Furriers Union, U. S. A., Deported to Poland, in 

1955, Picked Up by F.B.1. in New York City as He Sneaked 
Back Into U. S. A. 


the indictment alleges, to make and cause to be made 
false “resignations” from the Communist Party and 
notwithstanding such pretended “resignations” to re- 
main as members of the Communist Party. 


James 8S. West, 42, of Chicago, was born in New 
York City and has also lived in and been active in 
Communist Party affairs in Seattle, Washington; 
Newark, New Jersey; Gary, Indiana; and Chicago, 
Illinois. West received his education in New York 
City schools and was among the 17,000 Communist 
who served in the Army during World War II, join- 
ing following the break between Stalin and Hitler. 


Edward Joseph Chaka, 47, of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
born in Cleveland where he is employed as a moulder 


U. S. A. Army Col. John C. Nickerson, Among Those 

Questioned in Effort to Recover Missing Secret Documents 

on Army Ballistic Missiles Which Fell Into Unauthorized 
Hands. 
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EDUCATED REDS SHORT ON LOGIC 


by a foundry there. He has also lived in Columbus, 
Toledo and Akron, Ohio, where he has been active 
in Communist circles. Chaka received his education 
in Cleveland schools and also served in the Army dur- 
ing World War II. 

Andrew Remes, 46, of Brooklyn, New York, was born 
in New York City and has lived in Indianapolis, In- 
diana; Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Cleveland, where he 
was active in Communist Party activities. He received 
his education in New York City schools and as an 
evening student at the College of the City of New 
York, but did not graduate from that institution. 
He served in the Army during World War II. 


Highly Educated Red Plotters 


Hyman Lumer, 47, of Cleveland, was born in Brook- 
lyn, New York, and has resided in Cleveland since 
1920. He attended Adelbert College of Western Re- 
serve University and the Western Reserve Graduate 
School where he received degrees as Master of Arts in 
1932 and Doctor of Philosophy in 1935. Lumer was 
employed as an assistant instructor in biology at 
Western Reserve University from 1930 to 1935. He 
was also a part-time instructor at Fenn College from 
1933 to 1941 when he became a permanent instructor. 
He was later appointed associate professor of biology 
and chairman of the biology department. He resigned 
from Fenn College in 1947. 

Sam Reed, 48, of Chicago, and a native of Konela, 
Russia, is presently employed as a die repairer and 
polisher by a Forge manufacturer in Chicago. He has 
previously resided in Duluth, Minnesota; Boston, 
Massachusetts; Jamaica, New York; New Castle, Penn- 
sylvania and Dayton and Cleveland, where he has 
been active in Communist Party affairs. He received 
his education in Duluth high schools and served in 
the Army in World War II. 

Eric Jerome Reinthaler, 33, of Cleveland, is present- 
ly employed as a record clerk by a Cleveland engineer- 
ing firm. He is a native of Salem, Ohio, received his 
education at Chaney High School and Youngstown 
College in Youngstown, Ohio. He also attended Beth- 
any College in Bethany, West Virginia, and Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland. He served in the 
Army during World War II. 

Marie Reed Haug and Fred Haug were previously 
indicted in Cleveland, Ohio, on January 7, 1957, for 
substantive violations of the false statement act, the 
charges being based on false non-Communist affidavits 
which they filed with the NLRB. These affidavits 
were filed by Marie Haug on February 20, 1952, and 
February 5, 1953, and by Fred Haug on January 14, 
1952. 


Vassar “Cum Laude” Under Indictment 


Mrs. Hang, formerly secretary-treasurer to District 
7, United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (Ind.), was born June 4, 1914, at New Haven, 
Connecticut. She graduated cum laude in 1935 from 
Vassar College. She has been active in the UE in 
Cleveland, Ohio, since the latter part of 1943. 

Her husband, who is former president of Local 715, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers (Ind.), and a former organizer for UE, has been 
active in the labor movement for the past 25 years. 
He was born in New York City, February 21, 1905. 

Among the co-conspirators, not named as defendants, 
were John Williamson, Gus Hall, Sidney Stein, Martin 
Chancey, Frank Hashmall, Joseph Brandt, Anthony 
Krchmarek, and Steve Nelson, all nationally known 
Communist Party officials. 


John Williamson and Gus Hall were convicted in 


Mrs. Alexander Sophia Makar, Wife of Former St. Louis 

University Professor, Who With Husband Have Renounced 

American Citizenship to Serve Russia, Had Access to 
Secret Rocket and Missile Tests at Sands, N. M. 


New York City on October 14, 1949, for violation of 
the Smith Act for conspiring to teach and advocate 
the overthrow of the United States Government by 
force and violence. Williamson, since serving his 
sentence, has been deported to England. Martin Chan- 
cey, Fred Hashmall, Joseph Brandt and Anthony 
Krehmarek were convicted under the Smith Act in 
Cleveland, in February 1956. Sidney Stein, who had 
been a fugitive from Justice since his original indict- 
ment in 1951, was recently convicted in New York 
City for violation of the Smith Act. Stein was also 
convicted for harboring Robert Thompson, who also 
was a fugitive from justice subsequent to his convic- 
tion for a violation of the Smith Act. Nelson is await- 
ing retrial in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on charges 
of conspiracy to violate the Smith Act. 


This indictment was brought under the personal 
direction of Assistant Attorney General William F. 
Tompkins, head of the Internal Security Division of 
the Department of Justice. 


Bad News For Fifth Amendmenters 


A Pennsylvania librarian who was accused of having 
at one time been a member of a Communist cell in 
Boston has been convicted of contempt of Congress 
and sent to jail for 120 days and fined $500. 


Mrs. Mary Knowles, librarian at Plymouth Meeting, 
Pa., had been cited in a 58 count indictment following 
her refusal to answer questions about her alleged Com- 
munist associations propounded by members of the 
Senate Internal Security Committee. Six of the counts 
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were dismissed as not pertinent to the committee’s in- 
quiry. 

Mrs. Knowles is employed by the Plymouth Monthly 
Meeting of Friends which operates the William Jean- 
nes Memorial Library at Plymouth Meeting. She had 
originally been dismissed by the Norwood, Mass., 
Merrill Memorial Library after Herbert Philbrick, 
former FBI undercover agent, identified her as a person 
he had known as a member of a Communist cell in 
Boston. Plymouth Meeting has been torn in a contro- 
versy over charges against her but the library has 
kept her at her post. In June 1955 the Friends were 
given $5,000 by the Ford Foundation’s “Fund For The 
Republic,” for “courageous and effective defense of 
democratic principles” in supporting Mrs. Knowles in 
her defiance of Congress. 

The librarian based her refusal to answer questions 
on the ground that the First Amendment protects 
thoughts from compulsory disclosure, contending the 
questions (regarding Communism) pertained to her 
private thoughts and affiliations. 

Judge Ross Rizley pointed out that exidence showed 
the Government had information that the librarian 
had been an active member of a Communist group in 
Boston as late as 1948; had been a member of the staff 
of the Communist Samuel Adams School, a Boston 
institution cited as subversive by the Attorney Gen- 
eral; and “was known to have been the wife of a known 
or suspected Communist active in the field of labor 
organization and education.” 

The Judge charged Mrs. Knowies of a “contemptuous 
attitude” when before the Congressional Committee. 

Following the conviction, the five-member Library 
Committee of the Friends Society gave a unanimous 
vote of confidence in the convicted librarian. It said 
it would keep her on the job and raise her salary from 
$3,200 to $3,400 a year and will support her appeal 
to U. 8. Supreme Court, which is also contemptuous. 


Newspaper Men Indicted 


A guilty verdict has been returned in the case of 
Robert Shelton, New York Times copyreader, indicted 
for contempt of Congress, He has been sentenced to 
six months in jail and $500 fine. Shelton was among 
those indicted for refusal to answer questions put to 
him by the Senate Internal Security Committee. He 
was represented by Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., top official 
of the left-wing Americans for Democratic Action. 
Shelton claimed that freedom of the press was being 
violated, but the questions which he refused to answer 
had nothing to do with the press, but with whether he 
was or ever had been a member of the Communist 
Party. 

In his decision, Judge Ross Rizley held that the 
investigative power of Congress goes hand-in-hand 
with the power to legislate, subject only to the limita- 
tions of the right of privacy in matters unrelated to 
a valid legislative power. 

Still to be tried are Alden Whitman, a copy editor 
of The New York Times; Seymour Peck, a desk man 
of The New York Times Magazine; William A. Price, 
a former reporter for The New York Daily News, and 
Herman Liveright, a former program director of a 
New Orleans television station. 


Union Officials Face Expulsion 


While a Senate Committee was threatening contempt 
action against officials of the Teamsters Union for 
their refusal to answer certain questions during a hear- 
ing into alleged labor racketeering, the International 
Union of Electrical Workers, meeting in Florida, ruled 


QUAKERS SUPPORT DEFIANT LIBRARIAN 


Ten of Fifteen High School Youth Flee Red Germany to 
Freedom in West Germany. Entire Class Expelled by Reds 
for Pro-Hungarian Demonstration. 


that any of its officials invoking the Fifth Amendment 
in a Congressional investigation would automatically 
be put on trial by the union. 

Heads of the union also announced the same action 
would be taken against any union officer invoking 
the constitutional privilege against self-incrimination 
in Government inquiries into Communism. 

This is in direct contrast to the action of the Team- 
sters Union which informed its leaders they would 
not be liable for union action if they asserted their 
constitutional rights at Congressional hearings. 


(See Enemy, Page 28) 


Multi-Millionaire T. Y. Fong of San Francisco Escapes 
F.B.I. as it Moved to Seize Him for Buying Surplus U.S.A. 
Navy Vessels and Selling to Red China. 
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NATIONAL REPUBLIC 


COMMUNIST MENACE ABROAD 


By PAUL R. BISH 


This writer has for seven months contended that 
Communist Russia has been moving forwards toward 
the reestablishment of a Communist International 
of their forces throughout the world, either as a new 
Cominform or Comintern, but’ probably under a new 
title if their dictionary of Communism has not been 
consumed. 


That which held up the consumation of the plan, 
was the blunder of their drunken dictator who made 
the error of attempting to elevate himself to that 
of Lenin, by removing the name of his former boss, 
Joe Stalin, from Red history. In his drunken mo- 
ments he went all out in villifying Stalin as a mur- 
derer and insane autocrat. All the outside public 
of the world fully agreed with his charges, but in his 
so-called ‘‘de-Stalinization’’ move, he failed to realize 
that he was splitting his own country and that of the 
Satellites, including Red China and of course the 
so-called political Party ranks of Communism through- 
out the world. All had elevated Stalin to the equal 
of Lenin and Marx. Stalin was a conquering hero 
to all Communists everywhere. Many in the ranks 
went along with Khrushchev, because they had no 
where else to go, but many weakened and this caused 
uprising in areas of Russia and its satellites, and 
friction in the outside Party and front ranks, They 
were all embarassed to be classified as mere dupes. 


This sudden situation caused the Red masterminds 
great consternation. Poland, Hungary, East Germany, 
Esthonian, Lithuania, Bulgaria, Ukraine, Georgia 
(USSR), and other areas were swept by revolts. 
These brought Khrushchev and his puppets back into 
line with Stalinism. They had to adopt the blood- 
fest, first established by Lenin and accentuated by 
Stalin. Now Stalin is not the devil that Khrushchev 
had painted him. The same drunken stooge now 
says that many things Stalin did were meritorious. 
But he did not retreat until his dynasty was severely 
shaken and threatened. 


What may have contributed most to solidifying the 
Reds behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains was our 
own government’s show of teeth, that of reverting 
from the containment policy of previous administra- 
tions to the wielding of the big stick, that of notifying 
the Reds that further encroachments on free coun- 
tries and peoples rights would be met by force, and 
the veiled threat that any more Hungarian episodes 
would be met by possible military aid to the en- 
slaved. Russia was for the first time labelled an 
“aggressor” and put on the list to be reckoned with 
as any aggressor would be. 


Immediately Russia’s game in the Middle and Far 
East was challenged. To carry out the conspiracy 
they had laid and developed up to a near exploding 
point, they must now move quickly. To do this 
they must solidify their ranks in and out of Russia 
and China. A quick conference was held in Moscow. 
Chou En-iia was called in from China. He began 
a tour of the Mid-East, and the Satellite countries. 
His strong stand on Leninism and Stalinism made 
him the logical appeaser. He did the job well, from 
the Red point of view. Even Poland which had 
veered almost over to Titoism, returned to the Krem- 
lin ranks, shutting down on a planned free election, 
restating fealty to the Soviet. The war in Hungary 
was nipped short and ranks began to be consolidated. 
Little revolts in East Germany, Esthonia, Lithuania, 
Czechoslovakia were quickly extinguished. Those 


in Bulgaria, the Ukraine, and 
Georgia were liquidated in 
short order. The breech be- 
tween Tito and the remaining 
international Communist began 
to heal. Nehru of India was 
won back into the fold. The 
heat on Tibet was lowered. 
The expected revolt in high 
circles in the Kremlin did not materialize. This 
would have shown weakness at the top. Egypt was 
given a new formula, instead of Chinese and Russian 
“volunteer” forces to defend it, Egyptian forces 
were sent to Russia for training as pilots, machine 
gunners, etc. . . . Syria took the same action, both 
countries already had Russian machines of war. 
Egypt began to stiffen its back against the non-Com- 
munist world. 

Now thanks to Chou En-lia, the Red autocrat of 
China, who does his butchering in the dark, who 
deports thousands from troubled areas to desolated 
areas, whose prisons are bulging to the seams, but 
who hides the atrocities from public light, the Reds 
have solidified themselves behind the curtains. 

Now comes the open call for the formation of the 
new Cominform or International of Communists, Rus- 
sia has called the world forces of revolution to Moscow 
for a major meet in February. Outside Parties are 
to be represented. Those from within the curtains 
are to mastermind it. Tito has not publicly stated 
his position on it. Italian Communist delegates were 
en route as this column went to press, East German* 
Reds were already in Moscow. England’s and France’s 
Red Party leaders had placed the stamp of approval 
on the move. American Reds were yet in a tussle 
over the Stalinist-vs-Khrushchev controversy. They 
were scheduled to meet a few days prior to the Mos- 
cow meet, in national convention in New York City 
to decide the fate of the Party. What they can do 
regarding the rebirth of the International is per- 
plexing them. They are split on the Stalinist issue. 
They must settle the future of the Party before bring- 
ing up the explosive issue of affiliations with a Khru- 
shchevy International. They did not get the signal 
in time to set their convention date back, They may 
adjourn till after the Moscow meet. They may give 
their executive Committee power to act outside of 
convention, subject to later rubber stamp approval 
by the District units. The world will soon know what 
move the International Reds have jointly made. This 
will signal the action for the future. As of now 
the Red empires are better solidified than previously 
since Khrushchev forced his way into power. It took 
a real threat of armed might, this time, from out- 
side to drive them together. They closed ranks. 
Can they keep them closed? Will they dare chal- 
lege the new outside force? 

President Eisenhower’s new bold move has for the 
first time since the United States recognition of Rus- 
sia in 1933, thrown down a challenge to the Red 
masterminds. They must now practice the ‘“peace- 
ful existance’’ they have talked so much of, or be 
destroyed. 

One thing certain, Russia’s secret agents swarming 
throughout the world will continue their intrigues 
insolong as countries giving Red agents posing as 
“diplomats” and “official representatives’ immunity, 
for Russia and China will now revert to the pre-war 
stirring up revolts within non-Communist countries. 


Mr. Bish. 
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ENEMY (Continued from Page 26) 


Frank W. Brewster, president of the 1l-state con- 
ference of Teamsters, and Arthur Santa Maria, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the New York Allied Industrial 
Workers local, have defied the Senate committee prob- 
ing racketeering. 


Educator Wins Temporarily 


A Brooklyn College teacher who won a Court fight 
for reinstatement after being fired for refusing to tell 
a Senate Committee about any connections he may 
have had with the Communist movement, will be con- 
fronted with new charges of “untruthfulness and per- 
jury,” according to Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, president 
of the college. 

The ousted professor is Dr. Harry Slochower who 
got a court order directing the college to place him 
back on the payroll and hand him over $40,000 in 
back pay. He was automatically dismissed in 1952 
for refusing to tell the Senate committee whether 
he had ever been a Communist. 

Reinstatement was ordered by Justice Thomas E. 
Morrissey, Jr., of Kings County Supreme Court. The 
U. 8. Supreme Court sent the case back to that Court 
after holding the summary dismissal violated the due 
process clause of the Constitution. 

Slochower told the Senate Committee he was not a 
Communist at the time he appeared as a witness but 
refused to say whether he had ever been a party mem- 
ber. The New York City charter provides automatic 
dismissal of any city employee who refuses to testify 
or answer questions of an official body with respect 
to his official conduct. 

He was one of fourteen teachers dismissed under 
similar circumstances, but they lost their appeals 
when the Supreme Court ruled that they had failed 
to raise the Federal Constitutional question when 
their cases were before the State Courts. 

Slochower was notified by Dr. Gideonse that as 
far as the school board is concerned the reinstatement 
is purely “for payroll purposes.” He gave the pro- 
fessor notice that he would be ousted for other reasons. 


Red-Fronter Convicted 


A Federal Court jury in Detroit has convicted Ar- 
thur MePhaul, secretary of the Civil Rights Congress, 
for contempt of Congress. He defied a Congressional 
Committee which requested him to turn over the books 
of the organization in connection with an investigation 
of subversive activities. The Civil Rights Congress is 
on the Attorney General’s list of such organizations. 


Contempt Conviction For Educator 


Communists and their sympathizers who have been 
sniping at the right of Congressional committees to 
inquire into subversive activities of individuals re- 
ceived an abrupt setback in a recent decision of the 
U. S. Court of Appeals in Washington, D. C. The 
court upheld inquiries by committees into political 
beliefs and associations of witnesses “in the exercise 
of legislative duty.” 

The decision involved two separate contempt cases 
and two separate committees of Congress—the Senate 
Internal Security Committee and the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. 

Lloyd Barenblatt, former instructor at Vassar Col- 
lege and one-time teaching fellow at the University 
of Michigan, refused to answer a question as to whether 
he was or ever had been a Communist Party member 


TWO “LIBERAL” EDUCATORS PROVE DEFIANT 


Red China’s Traveling Premier Chou En-lai Visits Karachi 
on Pro-Soviet Campaign Tour After Visits to India and 
Poland, Greeted by Premier of Pakistan. 


when he appeared before the House committee in 1954. 
The committee was inquiring into Red infiltration of 
educational institutions. Barenblatt was recently con- 
victed of contempt, sentenced to six months in jail and 
fined $250. 

The other defendant was Harry Sacher, New York 
lawyer who refused to tell the Senate committee when 
he appeared before it in 1955, whether he was or ever 
had been a Communist. He was subsequently con- 
victed of contempt and recently sentenced to jail for 
six months and fined $1,000. 


Both men used the First Amendment, claiming it 
gave them the right to refuse to answer questions 
as to their political beliefs and associations. 

Barenblatt contended that the Congressional com- 
mittee’s inquiry into whether he had been a Communist 
Party member was designed to “expose” his beliefs 
and that the action exceeded the committee’s investi- 
gative power. To this the court recently replied that 
“There can be no doubt that Congress has the power 
of inquiry and investigation when the inquiry or in- 
vestigation is a subject upon which Congress may legis- 
late. The fact that such an inquiry or investigation 
may reveal or ‘expose’ some facts embarrassing to some 
one is incidental and without effect on the validity 
of the inquiry.” 

Judge Bastin, who read the decision in this case, 
also said “it is not true that persons who happen to 
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REDS TRY TO DISTORT COURT PROCEEDURE— 


be teachers have greater immunity from inquiry into 
their activities than do labor leaders and screen writ- 
ers, when those activities relate to matters which are 
a legislative concern.” 

Sacher was being questioned about the activities 
of Harvey Matusow, the turncoat Communist, when he 
became involved in contempt. The committee has 
said it had information that Matusow’s recantation 
of testimony was a part of a concerted attack to dis- 
credit “anti-Communist” witnesses and professed for- 
mer Communists. Sacher argued there was no “sub- 
stantial public interest” in the questioning he under- 
went. The court said “it is difficult to imagine a 
clearer overriding public interest than an inquiry 
into an alleged conspiracy to discredit the Congres- 
sional and judicial processes by suborning witnesses 
and by procuring recantations of testimony upon which 
Congress and the courts have therefore relief.” 


Communists Crowd Courts | 


Communist convicts have been riding hard on the 
Court Appeals circuit, taking every advantage of the 
American judicial system for which the Party has so 
little regard for. 

Gilbert Green, former Communist Party chairman 
for Illinois, and Henry Winston, former Ked organi- 
zation secretary (both are yet Communist), who ducked 
FBI agents for five years after they were convicted of 
Smith Act conspiracy, have now joined the Reds who 
have called on the U. 8S. Court of Appeals to reduce 
the sentences handed them for contempt of court. Each 
man was sentenced to three years imprisonment for 
failure to surrender on schedule after their conviction 
of a conspiracy to advocate the violent overthrow of 
our government. Each received a five year sentence 
on that charge. 

The attorney for the Communist leaders challenged 
the court’s power to order imprisonment for more than 
one year on a contempt charge. The Government 
countered there was no Constitutional ground, no law 
nor practice which prohibited a Judge from imposing 
sentences of more than a year for contempt. He claimed 
this contempt was never considered either a felony or 
a misdemeanor, but something that could be punished 
by a Judge at his discretion. 

Five leading Connecticut Reds who have been con- 
victed of conspiracy to advocate the violent overthrow 
of the government in New Haven, Conn., have also ap- 
pealed to the U. 8. Court of Appeals. They are Simon 
Silverman alias Sid Taylor, of New Haven, chairman 
of the Connecticut Communist Party; Jacob Goldring, 
of Trumbull, the Party’s state finance and press di- 
rector; Joseph Dimow, of New Haven, state secretary 
of the Party; and Robert C. Ekins, of Old Saybrook; 
and Martha Stone Asher, of Newark, of the Party 
state committee. 

Their appeal for a new trial is based on the denial of 
their request for “a trial without a jury,” a new ap- 
proach in the many legal contortions of the Reds. 


They were convicted by a jury following a trial 
in New Haven early last year. Their attorney said 
they sought trial without jury because of their belief 
“it was unlikely that an impartial and fair-minded 
jury could be impaneled.” 

Opposing the motion for a new trial the govern- 
ment attorney says “We feel that from time imme- 
morial a trial by jury has been one of the fundamental 
foundations of the administration of justice. What 
is being attempted here is to nibble away at the Con- 
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stitutional right which is now being twisted and dis- 
torted to say that a right, can be a right, not to have 
a right.” 


Denied Right To Practice Law 


The attorney for Rudolph Schware, Albuquerque, 
N. M., argues before the U. 8S. Supreme Court that a 
man should not be denied the right to practice law 
because of his Communist past. 


Schware has been denied the privilege of taking the 
Bar examination in New Mexico, because of former 
membership in the Communist Party. The Supreme 
Court of New Mexico upheld the denial by the State 
Board of Bar examiners. Schware had also been ac- 
cused of the use of aliases and of having a police 
record. The Bar examiners claim they found discrep- 
ancies and omissions in the information that accom- 
panied his application to take the examination. 


J. Norman Stone, former Washington, D. C., at- 
torney, who has not been linked with the Communist 
movement, but who was vitriolic in his denunciation 
of the Wyoming Supreme Court while his petition for 
admission to the Wyoming Bar was pending, has been 
sentenced to six months for contempt of court and 
fined $1,000 following a hearing at Cheyenne. 

Stone started his tirade against the Court after his 
application had been denied late in 1955. He charged 
the Court with being “unfair and unjust” in one news- 
paper advertisement. He termed the Court decision 
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in the contempt case “a black mark in the history of 
Wyoming and this country.” 


Red Party Plans Future 


The Communist Party of the U. S, A., held sub- 
versive by the United States Government and plagued 
by controversy over Stalinist policies, ran into further 
complications on the eve of its 16th national conven- 
tion scheduled for February. 

In the first place up to NationaL Repustic publica- 
tion time, the Reds couldn’t find anyone with nerve 
enough to rent them a hall. Some 20 hotels and halls 
were approached and all said they weren’t interested. 
In 1947 the Reds packed 16,000 convention guests in 
Madison Square Garden in New York City, and today 
the Reds can’t find a meeting place for 400 delegates. 
They recently found a New York hotel for an anni- 
versary dinner for their official organ, the Daily Work- 
er, and packed in 3,000 New York Reds for the affair. 

There have been dissention rumblings within the 
Red Party since Moscow’s line began fluctuating. One 
of the pending proposals is to change the name of the 
Party and the form of its organization. New York 
State Communist Party leaders have been in back of 
this movement, which is somewhat similar to action 
taken under Earl Browder in 1944 when the outfit 
became the Communist Political Association. 

William Z. Foster, national head of the Party, and 
Eugene Dennis, convicted national secretary of the 
organization, have opposed this move. Certain New 
York Party leaders, who represent about half of the 
Party delegates, want to merge with Socialist groups 
in the United States to “halt the trend to liquidation” 
and to “appeal to hundreds of thousands of former 
members who dropped out, not because of fear, but 
because of our many wrong policies and undemocratic 
practices of the past.” The Socialists have recently 
merged and there are some among its leaders talking 
a language that sounds much like they are thinking 
seriously of fronting with the Communists in a major 
“Marxian” movement. 

Further indication of internal strife came when 
John Steuben, Party leader and former C.I.O., sit-down 
strike leader, whose citizenship the Department of 
Justice has been trying to cancel, urged American 
Communists to “repudiate everything that smacks of 
Stalinism and chart a course on the basis of the true 
interests of American workers and American people 
as a whole.” The ailing unionist said if the Communist 
Party is to become a force in this country it will have 
to declare its independence of the Soviet Political Party 
and make it clear that it will reject and resent any in- 
terference from that source.” Steuben was editor of 
the “March of Labor” which publication folded up a 
few weeks ago. 

He said if his American fellow-travelers do not do 
that, the Party will be doomed to remain “a native 
auxiliary of a foreign party.” 


Alien Problem Haunts Nation 


More careful screening of Hungarian refugees to 
prevent immigration of Communist agents planted 
within their ranks is being more strongly advocated 
by Members of Congress. 

Ten or more Hungarians have already been expelled 
from our country on charges they falsified their back- 
grounds to gain admission to this country and one 
hundred others are now under investigation. 

Sen. Olin Johnson (D-8. C.), who has expressed the 
belief that “a substantial number of Communists” 


IMMIGRATION RISE AROUSES AMERICANS 


have gained admission to the United States under 
the Hungarian refugee program, has proposed a halt 
in the program until restrictions can be strengthened. 

Sen. Johnson presided at a meeting of the Senate 
Internal Security Committee recently before which a 
disguised and unnamed Hungarian refugee testified 
that an agent of the Communist secret police had been 
planted in the American legation in Hungary. 

The hearing also disclosed that investigators have 
found a former Hungarian secret police clerk among 
the refugees at Camp Kilmer, New Jersey. He was 
identified as Gregory Lang, former Budapest attorney. 

Rep. Francis Walter (D-Pa.) co-chairman of the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, declares that he 
is convinced that many Hungarians are being admitted 
who were Communist Party members. He declares 
“it seems to me there is enough of a security problem 
to cause us to go slowly.” 

He warned Congress to go slowly in enacting legis- 
lation to permanently admit the refugees, He ac- 
cused administrators of the refugee program of want- 
ing to bring in a large number of immigrants and 
worry later about who entered. He declared too that 
“In view of this deliberate laxity conclusively demon- 
strated by the administrators of the Refugee Relief 
Act, an extensive investigation will have to precede 
our legislative action.” 

Rep. Walter states that when he visited the Hun- 
garian-Austrian border recently he saw at first hand 
that the refugees were tearing up their Communist 
Party membership cards before leaving Hungary. He 
said he saw these cards “strewn all along the border.” 

Rep. Omar Burleson (D-Tex.), a member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee has introduced a 
resolution calling for a halt to the program and for 
the return of the refugees to Europe. His proposed 
legislation calls for an investigation of the effect of 
the refugee immigration on unemployment, housing, 
health, education facilities, and internal security in the 
United States. 

Immigration officials claim the investigation and 
requirements for admission of Hungarian refugees are 
much more rigid than applied to persons coming to 
this country under regular immigration visas. 


Three Hundred Fifty Thousand Aliens Arrive 


Meanwhile it was disclosed by the year-end report 
of Commissioner J. M. Swing, that immigration to 
the United States in 1956 exceeded 350,000 persons 
which was the highest total since 1924, which was the 
year the new quota restrictions went into effect. 

The Commissioners report indicated about 70,000 
voluntary and involuntary departures of aliens during 
the year. He said deportations totaled 4,600 and those 
departing without institution of formal proceedings 
totaled 66,000. 

In the subversive field deportation proceedings were 
instituted against 33 persons and 24 were expelled, 
according to the report. Among the subversives de- 
ported were Polychronis Paschalidis, national secre- 
tary of OENO, the federation of Greek Maritime Un- 
ions in New York City, and Louis Bok Chum, Pete 
Benitez and Alfredo Martinez, all members of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Revocation of naturalization looking forward to pos- 
sible deportation was effected in the cases of Leo Fish- 
er, Communist editor and teacher in Michigan and 
Chicago; and Rebecca Maisenberg, longtime Commu- 
nist Party funtionary in the Detroit area. 

The report shows deportation proceedings were in- 
stituted against 1,073 persons, more than half of whom 
have been expelled. 
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indicated that Smith’s economic philosophy worked. 

Thus, competition, the free market, respect for pri- 
vate property, rewards for work, and limited govern- 
ment action made for a hearty, prosperous, and dy- 
namic economy. Where these principles were violated 
the group suffered. The colonists learned their lessons 
well. 

Following Smith’s rules of individual and collective 
conduct, Americans have won the highest standard of 
living on earth. In less than two lifetimes they 
swarmed across the mountains and plains to the Pacific 
Ocean. “ Everywhere they went they invented some 
better way to do something. They invented the cotton 
gin, the steel plow, the reaper, and interchangeable 
machine parts. They put the steam engine to work. 
They made the first practical use of electric motors. 
Each of these inventions and developments made it 
possible to get more work done in less time with less 
human energy. 

At the present time in the U. S. machines do about 
94% of the physical work, animal power 3%, and man- 
power 3%. In 1850 it was manpower 15% animal power 
79%, and machine power 6%. As late as 1900 it was 
manpower 10%, animal power 52% and machine 
power 38%. 

Use of machines means capital invested, invested 
capital results from savings, and savings accrue be- 
cause the saver has not spent all of his money for 
consumption. Our economic frame of reference has 
created a situation where more could be produced 
than consumed and at the same time has permitted 
these savings to be used as the owner saw fit to use 
them. The end product of this has meant the highest 
standard of living in the world. 

In 1956 the people of the United States with a sixth 
of the land surface of the world, with about 6% per cent 
of the world’s population, produced 60 per cent of the 
world’s goods. The U. S. gross national product in 
1956 was at an all time high of $412 billion, a figure 
larger than the most optimistic had hoped for. 

The U. 8. spent more on highways alone than the 
entire value of Norway’s economy. New home con- 
struction totaled more than the total economy of Spain. 
New car construction was greater than the combined 
economies of Mexico, Denmark, and Australia. 

Americans own three-fourths of all the automobiles 
of the world. They own half of the world’s telephones, 
half of the world’s radios, three-fourths of the television 
sets. 

Two-thirds of all oil utilized is used in the U. S. 
half of the world’s coffee consumption takes place in 
the U. S. Two-thirds of the world’s silk finds its way 
to American markets. 

American factory workers earn more real wages 
than any worker in the world. The U. 8. factory 
worker can buy about four suits of clothes with a 
months wages, the Russian a half a suit. 

An American worker earns about $10 in an eight 
hour day, the Englishman about $4.22, the Russian 
under Communism about 99 cents. 

In the field of housing we have about eight times as 
much living space per person as the people of Russia. 
More than half of all American families own their 
own homes. 

Americans are so used to having enough to eat that 
they forget that about half of the people of the world 
go to bed each night hungry. The Anjericans are 
about the only large group of people in the world who 
never has had a famine. Until a little over a hundred 


years ago famine came frequently even in Europe. 

Mankind has been on the earth a long time. Records 
go back about 6,000 years. Two-thirds of known his- 
torp happened before the birth of Christ. It was 1,492 
years from the birth of Christ to the discovery of 
America. It was almost 300 years more before our 
Constitution was adopted. We have been under our 
Constitution less than 200 years. 

Our life as a nation is only a wink in the eye of 
history. Yet in that short time Americans have made 
a record that exceeded all man’s previous hopes. Two 
of the main reasons for this almost unbelieveable 
achievement have been individual freedom of choice 
and personal freedom of action. 

We overlook the virtue of the old, the tried, the 
proven. “There are some old things that made this 
country. There is the Old Virtue of religious faith. 
There are the Old Virtues of integrity and the whole 
truth. There is the Old Virtue of incorruptible service 
and honor in public office. 

“There are the Old Virtues of economy in govern- 
ment, of self-reliance, thrift, and individual liberty. 
There are the Old Virtues of patriotism, real love of 
country and willingness to sacrifice for it. These 
“Old” ideas are very inexpensive. They would even 
help to win hot and cold wars. 

“But some of these Old things are slipping badly 
in American life. And if they slip too far, the lights 
will go out in America, even if we win these hot and 
cold wars.” 


LINCOLN 
(Continued from Page 8) 
whelming. But I cannot refrain from tendering you 


the consolation that may be found in the thanks of the 
Republic they died to save. I pray our Heavenly 
Father may assuage the anguish of your bereavement, 
and leave you only the cherished memory of the loved 
and lost, and the solemn pride that must be yours to 
have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of Free- 
dom.” 

Lincoln’s farewell to friends and neighbors of his 
home-town, delivered impromptu from the train plat- 
form, as he was leaving for Washington to take the 
Presidency, February 11, 1861, is indeed touching. The 
spectators wept openly and tears trickled down the 
weathered, bearded cheeks of Lincoln as he said: 

“My Friends: One who has never been placed in 
a like position cannot understand my feelings at this 
hour, nor the oppressive sadness I feel at this parting. 
For more than 25 years I have lived among you, and 
during all that time received nothing but kindness 
at your hands. Here the most cherished ties of earth 
were assumed. Here my children were born. Here 
one of them lies buried. 

“Today I leave you... I go to assume a task more 
difficult than that which devolved upon General Wash- 
ington. Unless the great God who assisted him shall 
be with and aid me I cannot prevail. But if the same 
Almighty arm that directed and protected him shall 
guide and support me, I shall not fail; I shall succeed. 

“Let us pray that the God of our fathers may not 
forsake us now. To Him I commend you all. Permit 
me to ask that with equal sincerity and faith you will 
all invoke His wisdom and goodness for me... I must 
now wish you an affectionate farewell.” 

Capital and Labor in their intimate relations and 
values were very clearly set forth in Lincoln’s reply 
to “The Committee from the Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion of New York” in 1864: 

“The prudent penniless beginner in the world labors 
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for wages a while, saves a surplus with which to buy 
tools or land, then labors on his own account another 
while; and at length hires another new beginner to 
help him. This is the just and generous and prosperous 
system which opens the way to all, gives hope to all 
and progress and improvement to all. No men living 
are more worthy to be trusted than those who toil 
up from poverty. 

“Property is the fruit of labor. Property is de- 
sirable, a positive good in the world. That some should 
be rich shows that others may become rich (thus) 
encouragement to industry and enterprise. 

“Let not him who is houseless pull down the house 
of another, but let him labor diligently and build one 
for himself, thus by example assuring that his own 
shall be safe from violence when built.” 


Some of the timelessness of Lincoln’s thinking shines 
through today from that famous “Lost Speech” of 1854 
which so enraptured stenographers and newspaper re- 
porters that all forgot to take notes, and only after its 
compelling emotion and leadership and oratory was 
followed by a new day could the New York editor, 
William C. Whitney, reconstruct it as follows: 

“We are here to stand firmly for a principle—to 
stand firmly for a right. We know that great political 
and moral wrongs are done, and outrages committed. 
We denounce those wrongs and outrages, although at 
present we cannot do much more. 

“But we desire to reach out ... and establish a 
rule that will apply to all, and so prevent any future 
outrages. 

“We have seen today that every shade of popular 
opinion is represented here. We have come together 

. . against the extension of slavery into territory now 
free in fact, as well as in law. 

“We come to protest as well as we can against a 
great wrong... to make that wrong right... In grave 
emergencies moderation is generally safer than radi- 
calism; and as this struggle is likely to be long and 
earnest, we must not repel any who are in sympathy, 
but win all we can to our standard . . . Our enemies 
are entrenched and relatively strong. They have the 
political power ... and at present the numbers. 

“We must appeal to the sober sense .. . make con- 
verts day by day, grow strong by calmness and mod- 
eration, grow strong by the violence and injustice of 
our adversaries. 

“And unless truth be a mockery and justice a hollow 
lie, we will be in the majority after awhile . . . The 
battle of freedom is to be fought out on principle .. .” 

Among some of the many other sage observations 
from Lincoln’s speeches and writings are these: 

“If this country cannot be saved without giving up 
that principle, I would rather be assassinated on this 
spot than surrender it.” 

“You can fool all of the people some of the time. 
and some of the people all of the time, but you can- 
not fool all of the people all of the time.” 

“That government of the people, by the people and 
for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

“Take all the Bible upon reason that you can, and 
the balance on faith, and you will live and die a better 
man.” 

“The Lord must love the common people; that’s why 
he made so many of them.” 

“1 do not think much of a man who is not wiser 
today than he was yesterday.” 

“Gold is good in its place; but loving, patriotic 
men are better than gold.” 

“If elected I shall be thankful; if not it will be all 
the same.” 
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valour and romance, for courtly young men devoted 
themselves to glorifying the beauty of local maidens in 
song. One troubadour, Pierre Vidal, noted for his dis- 
regard of matrimonial vows, attained a new immortal- 
ity as “the terror of husbands.” Romantic Parisians 
can be smug in the knowledge thai this first use of 
music in wooing was of French origin. 

By the fourteenth century, however, most of the 
arts and their Gothic beauty had been reduced to mere 
ostentation. But the dreams of man cannot be forever 
shrouded. The world’s imagination was stirred in the 
fifteenth century by the daring exploits of Columbus 
and Magellan. 

The urge to create music was once more beating 
faintly in the pulse of the world, and its life-blood 
was the encouragement of nobility. In the duchy of 
Burgundy, two dukes, Philip the Good and Charles 
the Bold, freely gave money to embryonic composers 
to grant them time to work on their music. 

The full grandeur of man’s endeavor in art became 
evident in the period of the Renaissance when richness, 
color and strength were evident in all the arts. With 
new daring, composers in Italy departed from stylized 
music and, peering enviously into the past Greek cul- 
ture, tried to recapture the thrill of that drama. Re- 
sult: the opera. 

And it all happened at a wedding. This purely 
experimental form of music was written for the wed- 
ding festivities of Henry IV of France to Maria de 
Medici. An immediate hit, called “Eurdice,” the first 
opera launched a whole new form of musical enter- 
tainment. 

It was during this sixteenth century that music 
helped to quench a thirst for war. 

As tension ceased throughout Europe, feudal castles 
gave way to homes built closer together. This new 
feeling of neighborliness was felt in gayer songs. 

Music written for instrumental solos was beginning 
to appear, thanks to the Spaniards who loved to carry 
their lutes into gardens for outdoor dancing. Here, 
too, history appears in melody, for the fiery spirit of 
Spanish music is a heritage from the conquering Moors 
and Arabs. 

By the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, England 
was basing her evaluation of culture on music. 

Henry VIII liked the clavichord and harpsichord. 
This was practically a royal command for special key- 
board music to be written. Queen Elizabeth and Mary, 
Queen of Scots, both played musical instruments and 
warily inquired about each other’s progress in per- 
formance. 

Until the end of the eighteenth century, little thought 
was given by the individual to national life. There 
was almost no patriotism, as such. But music helped 
to create this new passion for man as each composer 
turned to his own country’s history and legends—as 
tales to weave into music. And a new form of pride 
was born. 

The French revolutionists took up Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s ery “Ca ira!” which he said of our own fight for 
freedom and these words “it will go on” were aflame in 
their songs. 

The growth of music-playing by Americans today is 
evidence of our steady advancement in the arts. Easy 
availability of music from the radio, movies and rec- 
ords has made America the most music-loving nation 
in the world. 

All over America, the harmony of the nation is in 
the harmony of our music. 
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TURNING SEARCHLIGHT ON REDS 


By WALTER 8S, STEELE 


As the national convention of the Communist Party 
assembles in New York City, following four months 
of orientating backwards and forwards, and public 
pronouncements serving to confuse at least a part 
of the American public, but it is hoped not our Courts, 
Congress and our law enforcement agencies, it be- 
comes evident that there will be some outward, but 
not inward change in the Party’s composition and 
policies. 


It is also possible that the organization will go 
through the fakery of a split in its ranks, forming 
splinter movements, one for the old standbys, one 
possibly representing some change in its complexion, 
and another group affiliating with other Marxians 
in a so-called Socialist front. This ruse was used 
at the outset of the movement in our country, when 
new headway had to be made in rapidity. There were 
then formed, the Communist Propaganda League, 
the Communist Labor Party, and the Communist 
Party of America, later to unite in a United Com- 
munist Party, and finally a revision in the name to 
Communist Party of America (United). With a new 
effort at spreading out into new fields, the Workers 
Party of America was later created along side the 
Communist Party of America, these finally uniting 
into the Workers Communist Party of America, and 
later into the Communist Party of the U. S. A., pres- 
ent day name, During World War II, the name was 
again changed, this time to the Communist Politi- 
eal Association (during the Stalin-Roosevelt war co- 
operation), and immediately following the war back 
to the Communist Party of the USA. 

There have been a round of discussion meetings, 
National, District and unit-wise for four months, 


permitting or should it be said, programing a round 
of controversies in line with Moscow’s earlier ruse 
of permitting open debate, or ‘“‘more Democracy” 


within the Party ranks. The discussions also ap- 
peared to beat the ears down on Stalinists, but mean- 
time Russia has switched back to pro-Stalinism, and 
the swing is now back to unification in our country 
in the Red ranks. 

It will be surprising if the Party here actually 
swings away from Russia, “the fatherland of Com- 
munism.”’ It is certain they will leave matters open 
to deal with the new issue that will confront them 
soon, as a result of the February meet in Moscow, 
that of forming a tighter organization of the Parties 
throughout the world, a new International or Com- 
inform. 

The Party is also moving out to recapture their 
positions in labor and racial ranks, therefore many 
new fronts are in store. Socialists and Communists 
have also been holding trial balloon meets throughout 
the nation, in the form of so-called “Forums” all of 
which are airing the possibilities of a new Marxian 
front in the political field. 

Here is an example of the hunk being handed out 
by the Party, ‘“‘At one point at least, we are agreed. 
The future of American Socialism requires a po- 
litical party, Marxian in outlook, democratic in its 
structure and youthful in spirit—for the struggle 
for a Socialist America.” 

These and other slants are being eased on the non- 
Communists. These above statements are ‘“contrib- 
utes’”’ to the “‘cause,’”’ and it is reported by the Com- 
munist, as having emanated from George Hitchcock 
(January 4, 1957), whom they describe as ‘a play- 
wright, actor and director—long actively associated 
with left-wing groups and institutions in the San 


Francisco area.”’ This statement was supposedly made 
at a joint confab of Socialists and Communists in that 
area and is an example of what is growing in all 
major areas of the United States. 

The Massachusetts Committee on Communism has 
again taken up the Dr, Dirk Struik (Massachusetts) 
professor case of alleged subversive affiliations. The 
American Peace Crusade is the latest organization 
ordered to register by the Department of Justice as 
a Communist front as founded by the Communist 
Party in 1951. The Federal Subversive Control 
Board will now order hearings on it. The so-called 
crusade staged marches on Washington, D. C., some 
months ago. 

Congressman Martin Dies of Texas, former chair- 
man of the House Committee on Un-America Ac- 
tivities, has asked the FBI to investigate the 100,000 
or more Communists listed by the Committee between 
1938 and 1945 and to report the results to Congress. 

Incidentally the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities has been voted an increase in funds for 
the new term, in the amount of $300,000. 

Senator Bridges and nine other Senators have re- 
newed proposals to restore to the States the power 
to enforce State sedition laws. The proposal is the 
same as failed in the last session. The Supreme 
Court in a decision in connection with the Steve 
Nelson sedition case under the Pennsylvania State 
sedition law, killed off the enforcement of all State 
sedition laws. Others joining Senator Bridges are 
Senators Cotton, Bricker, McClellan, Martin (Pa.), 
Stennis, McCarthy, Irvin, Jenner, Knowland and 
Martin of Iowa. 

The proposed measure has the full approval of 
the Department of Justice, Public support will as- 
sure its passage if the support is made known to 
others of the Senate. 

The Communist People’s Daily World, west coast 
arm of the Party, operating under the subterfuge of 
“Pacific Publishing Co., Foundation, Inc.,” is being 
reduced to a weekly. It has just completed a special 
fund raising of $150,000, the second started last year. 
The publication has been operating for a number of 
years. 

Dr. Annette Rubenstein, Dr. Herbey Aptheker, Ber- 
told Brecht and others who have been affiliated with 
Communist schools in New York City are now pro- 
moting ‘class sessions’’ at Adelphia Hall, New York 
City. Evidently this is to be the new type of “‘school” 
for the Red cause. 

Harry Bridges’ Union of the west coast has issued 
an increase in the membership dues. Harry says the 
union needs more revenue to carry on its functions. 

The American Civil Liberties Union a ‘‘corpora- 
tion” has taken the cases of 23 Hollywood movie film 
individuals said to have been fired for Fifth-Amend- 
ment and other defiances of Congress. They are 
asking $50 million damages from the producers and 
distributors and members of the House Committee 
on Un-Americanism are made joint defendants. The 
first time we knew a “corporation’”’ had any standing 
in court to practice the legal profession. 

Loren Miller of the National Board of the National 
Association For the Advancement of Colored People 
and head of its Los Angeles units Executive Board is 
reportedly now publisher of the California Eagle, a 
newspaper formerly edited by Charlotte Bass, active 
in Red circles for many years. The Eagle has pre- 
viously been on the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities’ subversive list. 
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HARVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR. 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


“Every month more than 90 per cent of 
Firestone employees invest $900,000 
through the Payroll Savings Plan” 


“Every month more than 90 per cent of Firestone em- 
ployees in plants across the nation invest $900,000 in 
United States Savings Bonds through the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. We are proud of our share in conducting this 
investment program. But we are prouder of our em- 
ployees who responded so magnificently in our 1956 
drive that they set a national record for participation. 
Their good judgment in investing in U.S. Savings Bonds 
is a sound provision for their future security. It is also 
a definite contribution to the future stability of our 


country.” 


HARVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR., Chairman 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


If employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plan 
is less than 50%...or, if your employees do not now have 
the opportunity to build for their future through the 
systematic purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds...a letter 
to: Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., will bring prompt assistance from 
your State Director. He will be glad to help you put on 
a person-to-person canvass that will put an application 
blank in the hands of every employee. This is all you 
have to do. Your men and women will do the rest, be- 
cause they will welcome the opportunity to build for 
personal and national security. 
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